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This throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find Him, 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


THESE addresses have been prepared for, 
and almost entirely given to, large gatherings 
of men, which have become one of the 
happiest features of present-day Church life. 
Nearly the whole of them are of a distinctly 
religious nature; and whilst a few of the 
political phases of our current national life 
and some of the pressing social problems are 
not ignored, these are always made to keep 
a subordinate place. 

The reasons for this are many, amongst 
them being the conviction that the men them- 
selves emphatically prefer those addresses 
which directly bear upon their own individual 
relationship to God. Men do not greatly 
care for the semi-political and ultra-socialistic 
speeches which are sometimes delivered to 
them. A _ still more important reason is 
the fact that large numbers of the men who 
compose these meetings attend no other 
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services whatever. It therefore becomes the 
supreme duty of those whose privilege it 
is to speak to them to use the opportunity 
to the greatest possible advantage; and 
few would question the fact that this can 
only be done when a man is made to realize 
his own position in the sight of God. That is 
a sphere where reform may commence at 
once, without having to wait for the per- 
mission of any ‘Second Chamber.’ 

It is only fair to say that these addresses 
would never have been found in their present 
form had they not been frequently and 
urgently asked for by those who have pro- 
fessed to be profited by them. 

It is cause for sincere regret to be unable 
to acknowledge as fully as ought to be 
done the great assistance received from 
many men and many books. ‘The writer has 
endeavoured to obtain help in all quarters. 
His earnest desire is to send forth brotherly, 
heart-felt words on an ever-widening ministry 
of love and of help. 

G. GILBERT MUIR. 
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SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 
mt 
THE RELIGION OF THE OUTSIDER 


No greater mistake can be made than 
to imagine that ‘ outsiders’ alone are without 
religion, or that religion is the sole monopoly 
of those who are ‘inside’ the churches. 
Here in the Gospels*is an incident that 
teaches us the very opposite, and emphasizes 
that those who were no. ‘temple treaders’ 
were by no means void of religion. It is 
to this incident I am asking your attention. 


1. THE RELIGION OF THE OUTSIDER 


Certain Greeks, we are told, came to wor- 
ship at the feast. Thinkofit! Greeks coming 
to worship at a Jewish feast, Gentiles found 
amid the worship of the Jews. These Greeks 
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had come from amid heathen surroundings 
up to Jerusalem ; they were rank outsiders 
in search of religious joys. There must 
have been some momentum somewhere to 
bring such a company to such a place. 
Two things are certain, they were neither 
invited nor wanted; and if there is any 
more chilling experience than to land un- 
invited and unwanted at a feast I do not 
know it. This famous Jewish feast, like 
not a few Christian feasts of to-day, was 
spread and prepared without a thought of 
the outsider. We are told it is a perilous 
thing to disturb the comfort of insiders for 
the sake of those who are outside. We are 
all so afraid of our own little customs being 
disturbed. Preachers are in danger of 
regarding humanity simply as objects to be 
preached to, and of dividing men into those 
who do like sermons and those who don’t. 
We need to learn it is no sin not to like 
sermons. The first lesson that the window- 
dresser has to learn is how to dress his 
window so as to attract the outsider, again 
proving the truth of Scripture that ‘the 
children of this world are in their generation 
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wiser than the children of. light.’ Is it not 
time that the children of light presented 
their religion so as to attract those who 
are in the dark? Many religious people 
have been too much inclined to regard all 
outsiders as a great spiritual ‘bad debt’ 
which no spiritual ‘debt collector’ could 
recover. Would it not be true to regard 
it as so much locked-up spiritual capital 
which the Church ought to learn how to 
employ ? When these Greeks landed at the 
feast, though they had been reared amid 
heathenism, they had the instinct of worship, 
the faculty for entering into the purpose 
and meaning of this religious feast. I believe 
the outsiders of to-day have the same faculty, 
and it would have been manifested long ago 
if they had been properly approached, or 
had been touched more sympathetically. 
Have we not read A Tale of Two Cites 
by Charles Dickens? Think of the hero 
of that book, who, after he had been long 
considered a ne’er-do-well by his friends, 
and consequently by himself, lays down his 
life at the guillotine to save the life of his 
friend. The very essence of religion is self- 
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sacrifice. What a magnificent disciple he 
would have made, if only he had been rightly 
approached and rightly led! He was an 
outsider, because the religious feasts had 
not attracted him in; and why should an 
outsider become an insider unless by so 
doing some felt need is met ? 

Long years ago I met an outsider who 
taught me much. I had arrived one foggy 
Saturday night at a station beyond my 
proper destination. The railway traffic had 
been greatly disorganized by reason of the 
fog, and at nearly midnight I was stranded 
several miles from the home where I was 
expected to stay. I asked the station- 
master to direct me. He said it was useless, 
for if he did I could not find it. I went 
from that station as best I could. I could 
not see a yard in front of me. I had to 
feel my way, and discovered by the railings 
that I was near to a row of cottages, but all 
were in darkness. In my extremity, I pushed 
open one gate. and approached the door 
and knocked. I looked, and could see a 
light kindled in the room above. The win- 
dow opened, and then the gruffest voice 
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I have ever heard, asked ‘ Who’s there ?’ 
I told my tale; he said, ‘Stop there.’ I 
waited a few minutes, and then I heard a 
heavy step descending the stairs, the door 
opened, and the same gruff voice said, ‘Come 
on.’ I said, ‘Where?’ ‘You told me you 
wanted to get to Withnell Fold, so come 
on.’ I followed for a few moments in silence, 
and then, growing bolder, I asked did he 
intend to take me? He said, ‘ Certainly.’ 
I thought I had discovered a splendid Chris- 
tian, so I asked him which church he attended. 
He said ‘ None,’ and I felt secretly glad that 
perhaps it meant he went to chapel. I 
asked again if he went to chapel, and he 
said, ‘No; I go to none of them places.’ 
I felt I had no more to say. I could only 
think. We reached our destination—the fog 
had lifted—I put my hand into my pocket 
and tried to press a coin into his hand. It 
rolled upon the ground as he said, ‘ Do you 
want to insult me? If I had been in 
the same fix you would have done the same 
for me.’ I was grateful for the compliment, 
but I doubted its accuracy. There are not 
many Christians who on a foggy night will 
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rise from their beds to accompany a stranger 
for three miles, knowing that they would 
have to retramp every step of the way. 
He was an outsider; but how many insiders 
he would put to shame! What a mighty 
Christian that man would have made if 
the right influence had been brought to 
bear upon him! 

I have amongst my friends one who seldom 
enters a church. I fear he is not always 
charitable to the church-goer. Once I walked 
with him across some meadow land, when 
he caught sight of a daisy. He dropped 
upon his knees and put his hand under it 
and fondled it and worshipped. I did wish 
I could have built a church around him 
with that daisy for his altar, for I felt to 
him at least there was a line of direct com- 
munication between that daisy and the 
Maker of it. Do you say these cases are 
few and far between ? They may be; but 
they must not be despised on that account. 
When the first blades of grass pierce the 
dull earth they are not to be despised be- 
cause they are only a few; for if we listened 
to their message, they would say, ‘ We have 
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popped our heads through first, to let you 
know that others are coming.’ To find only 
here and there outsiders who have the spirit 
of sacrifice and the spirit of worship, if it 
only be for a daisy, fills me with hope, for 
they seem to say, ‘We are the harbingers of 
many.’ Moreover, I am compelled to admit 
that the spirit of Christ has overflowed 
the Church, and to-day that influence as 
a fertilizing river flows in places little ex- 
pected, and the result is manifest in the 
ennoblement of human lives. 


2. THESE OUTSIDERS SOUGHT A MEDIUM BY 
WHICH THEY MIGHT BE INTRODUCED 
TO JESUS 


They found their medium in Philip, for 
obvious reasons. They. were Greeks, and 
Philip’s Greek name was a point of contact. 
But there was another point of contact. 
The Greeks were inquirers, and what was 
Philip? The one thing that characterized 
him was the fact that he was always inquiring 
for some one or something. Philip was able 
to understand their position and point of 
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view as no one else could have done. The 
worst spiritual calamity which can come 
to you who are ‘inside’ is when you lose 
all point of contact with those who are 
‘outside. However far you get into the 
Church, you must be inquirers still. Never 
appear as if you had solved all problems 
and unlocked all mysteries, with the further 
discovery that it has all been as simple as 
the ‘rule of three,’ so simple, in fact, that 
you question the sanity of those who are 
not as fully informed as yourself. Let the 
outsider feel that you are a searcher, an. 
inquirer still, that you are willing to lead 
others as far as you have travelled, but 
that you are looking for further truth. If 
you manifest that disposition, the outsider 
will follow you and crown you with his 
blessing. Do not always be telling men 
how easy it is to find Christ. Learn to 
appreciate the difficulties which appear to 
block their approach to Christ, cultivate the 
spirit of helpfulness. No heart is so tender 
as the one that is becoming conscious of 
sin and is touched with penitence. The 
crowning honour of your life is when you 
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are permitted to introduce a fellow mortal 
into the presence of the Lord. 

One other point worth noting is that the 
Greeks found Philip, and Philip tells Andrew, 
and Philip and Andrew together tell Jesus. 
Do you see what that teaches? It teaches 
that no one man can have the monopoly of 
introducing a soul to Jesus. In the sublimest 
work of all, we are dependent one upon the 
other, and if a ‘Men’s Meeting’ introduce 
you to the Saviour of your soul, it may be 
thankful for the honour, but it will not 
claim to be the sole factor, when it may be 
that your own mother, who has been sleeping 
in some village churchyard these twenty 
years, has an influence that is operative 
still. If it takes twenty blows to break a 
stone, do not let the one who strikes the 
twentieth imagine that he has done the 
work, for his blow would have failed had 
it not been for the nineteen preceding strokes. 
In the sublimest work of the world, that of 
introducing outsiders to Jesus Christ, we 
are partners one of another. Let no man 
despise the part you are called upon to do. 
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3. CHRIST’S RECEPTION OF OUTSIDERS 


There are so many great truths to emphasize 
about Jesus that we almost hesitate to dwell 
upon those which may appear to be of small 
concern. Still, it is vastly important that 
every outsider should know something of 
the courtesy of Jesus. Once known, it will 
encourage many an outsider to come inside. 
It is a wonderful encouragement to come 
in when we know the kind of welcome we 
shall receive. When we approach some 
people they make us feel as if they were 
receiving us with the wrong end of a telescope 
that makes us seem a long way off. Who 
is so courteous as Jesus? The Gospels give 
to us several illustrations of how Jesus 
welcomed outsiders. It was to the centurion 
he said, ‘I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel.’ Think of the acknowledgement 
He gave the Syrophoenician woman, when she 
appeared to get the better of Him in argu- 
ment by reminding Him that the dogs eat 
of the crumbs that fall from their masters’ 
table. He said unto her, ‘O woman, great 
is thy faith.’ No individual is too obscure 
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for His gracious notice, and no number of 
individuals too small for Him to accept as 
a sign of the coming salvation of the world. 
To whisper in His ears that certain Greeks 
seek Him, was for Him to see heaven opened, 
and the earth turned into a cornfield with 
the angels as reapers. The proverb may 
say that ‘One swallow does not make a 
summer,’ but the best authority upon that 
subject is the swallow itself; and if you 
ask it, ‘Does the arrival of one swallow 
spell summer ?’ it will answer, ‘ Yes,’ for 
it is only first and alone to say that all the 
others are on their way and will arrive 
shortly. Some of us see a trifling event 
when one outsider seéks Jesus, but Jesus 
Himself sees the salvation of the world in 
miniature, and in His heart He says it will 
not be long before the whole world shall 
be on its knees. 


II 
A RATIONAL DISCONTENT 


A MAN is not altogether answerable for his 
discontent ; the reason of it really lies in 
the benevolence of God. God has placed 
eternity in the heart of man, and it has 
made him for ever discontented with every- 
thing that does not fill his life with satis- 
faction. So long as eternity is locked up 
in your heart, it is impossible for you to 
be satisfied with either pleasure or business: 
The great thirst of your life is occasioned 
by the fact that God has placed eternity 
within you. 


I. MAN’s UNIVERSAL DISCONTENT 


There is a good word to be said for dis- 
content. The fact that a man is regarded as 
the most discontented creature on the face of 
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the earth is no cause for shame, but some- 
thing to be proud of. It is not the damning 
charge we have too long thought it to be; it 
is the signature of our greatness. To say 
that a man wants to swallow the universe 
before he will be content, is only another 
way of saying that he has the capacity for 
the enormous undertaking. Contentment is 
not affected one way or another by the 
things upon which he usually sets his heart. 
Health does not make a man contented: 
at least I know a few healthy men who 
are not. Sickness does not make a man 
discontented: at least I know some invalids 
that can put full-blooded health to shame. 
Wealth does not make a man contented: 
the only man that wealth satisfies is the man 
who does not possess it. Discontent is the 
inevitable and righteous result of endeavour- 
ing to satisfy an eternal nature with the. 
things of time. 

There was the famous French philosopher 
who with great ability and greater enthusiasm 
promulgated his philosophy for the meeting 
of every need within the horizon of the worldly 
life without a religion at all. It was a perfect 
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scheme ; the only thing that was wrong was 
the fact that it would not work. The philo- 
sopher mourned over the ingratitude of his 
disciples. He expected that they would be 
loud in thanksgiving, but Comte’s followers 
have no more need to be grateful for his 
philosophy, which imprisons them within 
the four corners of the world, than captive 
animals have need to be grateful to their 
jailers for imprisoning them behind iron. 
bars, when they were created to inherit the 
infinite expanse of the prairie and the jungle. 
Discontent is the result of a faculty not 
reaching its counterpart—the discontent. of 
your heart indicates that you have not come 
into your inheritance. I care not what the 
measurement of your chest may be, you have 
the capacity for eternity locked up in your 
own heart. The great restless discontent of 
your life is the unanswerable argument that 
you must have something greater, grander 
far, if ever you are to have contentment 
within. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
blameless as touching their law, and should 
have been content, but they were not ; they 
were ever dogging the steps of Jesus, re- 
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fusing to acknowledge the fact, but con- 
stantly acting as if they felt that it was only 
in Him peace and satisfaction were to be 
found. 

I am not inclined to quarrel with this 
universal discontent: it is the signature of 
my greatness. If I were less great I could 
be content with less than I have, but being 
what I am I must have the eternity without 
that will alone fill to the brim my capacity 
for eternity within. To be content with 
what you have would be to resemble the 
prodigal trying to satisfy himself with the 
husks that the swine do eat, like a woman 
feeding her soul upon fashion-plates. It was 
not the least sign of Disraeli’s greatness that 
he could write so eloquently on what he 
called ‘ the hell of failure,’ and not the least 
sign of our greatness is that we have to crawl 
through the smoke of the same inferno. But 
this same discontent is experienced by those 
who are supposed to have reached the heights 
of success. Those heights are no sooner 
reached than they learn that worldly success 
is no more satisfying to a soul that has 
eternity wrapped up within it than worldly 
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failure. One great singer had this for his 
theme— 


We poets begin our life in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end satiety and madness. 


Dean Swift was a great success; his name 
was writ large in the history of his time, 
his fame was wafted far and wide; and yet 
he spent his last years brooding in his Irish 
deanery, as he put it, ‘ like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.’ Few of us have aspired to a deanery, 
yet we confess we had better views than that, 
and as a ‘desirable residence’ we at least 
would not have compared it with the hole of a 
rat; yet this is the confession of a man who 
was inone. Melancthon was a great success, 
and had achieved wonders, but even he wel- 
comes death as giving him release from the 
rage of theological professors. Whilst an- 
other, who also had gained a fortune and 
notoriety, complained that the world was 
“a place where men sit and hear one another 
groan.’ Discontent is not always the sign 
of ingratitude. It is the result of asking 
the soul born in eternity, with faculties akin 
to God’s, to be content with quivering nerves, 
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excited brain, stocks and shares, and all that 
may be included in the mere groceries and 
draperies of life. 

You may try these things, but no satisfac- 
tion lies here, for God hath placed eternity 
in your heart. All that goes to make up 
the universe of time cannot fill up one 
tiny crevice of eternity. Discontent is not 
the sign of ingratitude: it is the sign that 
something is the matter with you without 
you perhaps being able to say what it is. 
Many a man has wintered in the South of 
France for his health when five minutes at a 
penitent-form would have served him better. 
Some have gone to the theatre when they 
should have gone to prayer, and have made 
the mistake of consulting their doctor instead 
of consulting their Saviour. Discontent is 
inevitable so long as men try to satisfy their 
souls with the mere confectioneries of time. 


2. MAN’s UNIVERSAL ASPIRATION 


The most valuable asset you possess is the 
-aspiration of your soul. Your hope is the 
measure of your crown. These quenchless 
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longings of your soul are the proofs that 
eternity is lodged in your heart. Naturalists 
tell us.that the migratory instincts of birds 
are so strong that even in captivity when 
the migratory season comes they will move 
from one side of the cage to the other. It 
is the same with these eternal instincts of 
yours which, though in captivity to sin and 
worldliness, have moments when they assert 
themselves, and you beat yourselves against 
the bars that prevent you from realizing your 
eternal habitation. Do we not agree with 
W. E. Henley when he cries, 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul ? 


Do not be discouraged when men ask 
humiliating questions which seem to mock 
your greatness. They say, ‘Come here, little 
man, and explain this imaginary greatness of 
yours. There are trees that have been 
pushing their roots into the soil for a thousand 
years, and will be still young when they are 
spreading a shade over your tiny grave. 
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Every star in the heavens mocks at your 
youth. Why take on so and call yourself 
lord of creation? You cannot tame the 
lightnings, or stay the thunders, or remain 
here one day longer than your allotted time.’ 
You need not be discouraged under such 
questions as these. You cannot be great 
by reason of the number of your yesterdays. 
You are great by reason of your to-morrows, 
which are to stretch out to eternity. When all 
the trees have perished, and the light of the 
heavenly orbs is extinguished, you are to 
shine with the lustre of the eternal sun, if only 
you have entered into your spiritual in- 
heritance through faith in Jesus Christ. The 
greatness of man does not lie in the past, but 
in the future. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.’ The root of your greatness 
lies in the fact that there is that within you 
which must not and cannot die. 


3. THE REALIZATION OF THIS ‘ ETERNITY ’ 
IS IN JESUS CHRIST 


Not only the Bible but experience declares 
that it is only in Jesus that the realization is 
reached. Those who desire eternal life must 
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gather around His feet and ask of Him. 
Every other hope is futile; this hope never 
fails. -We are all grateful to G. F. Watts for 
his wonderful picture of ‘Hope,’ with the 
blindfolded maiden seated on the globe as it 
floats through space. There is the solitary star 
above her, and she seeks to draw music from 
the solitary string of her harp. Yes, that 
is Hope. I often wish that he had followed 
it with another picture and had called it 
‘ Realization ’—the bandage taken from the 
eyes whilst they are gazing at the heavens 
ablaze with light, and the fingers bringing 
forth music from the harp in which every 
chord is in its place. Surely that is a true 
conception, for, as it has been said, ‘ All 
colours are in our rainbow, all notes are in 
our music, and all pipes are in our organ’ ; 
but these things are reserved for those who 
enter into the inheritance of the spiritual 
as it is alone to be found in the service of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


III 
WHAT IS YOUR ‘HIGH PLACE’? 


Every man has his ‘ High Place,’ to which 
he travels either in his mind or with his feet. 
Every man could name if he would his own 
‘High Place.’ The reason why many do not 
is because they do not want to. Two things 
are certain : every man has his ‘ High Place,’ 
and, secondly, it exercises a reflex influence 
upon his life, so that in. very truth a man is 
what his ‘ High Place’ has made him. When 
I ask what is the ‘ High Place’ which you 
are after, it is not that I want you to tell me, 
it is that I want you to tell yourself. 


I. THE QUESTION IS ONE OF VAST IMPORT- 
ANCE, BECAUSE THE LIFE OF A MAN Is 
JUDGED BY ITS TREND 


The judgement of your life is being 
determined not by what you are or what 
31 
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you have, but by what you are after. God 
judges your life by its trend: your goal is but 
the climax of it all. There are times when 
we speak quite pathetically over young lives 
that are cut off in their early promise, and, 
doubtless, from the human side the event is 
sad enough. The life may have been short, 
but it has been long enough to reveal its 
purpose, if not to you, to God; and He will 
not reduce the reward because the goal has not 
been reached. This is right, because the 
attainment of the object may be a mere 
stroke of luck; not so with the good resolve, 
the sanctified trend. It is the solemn purpose 
of the life that has been determined upon in 
the secret counsels of the soul which is the 
supreme fact of life. That forms the basis 
upon which His unerring judgement turns. 
The man who jumps into the sea to save the 
life of another is not to be condemned because 
the waters dash him back upon the rocks and 
he fails in his purpose. You would not your- 
self judge him in that way ; still less would 
God, who pronounces his failure to be stupen- 
dous success. This truth, like all other truths, 
has its under side, that needs sometimes to be 
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brought to the surface. If God judges life by 
its trend, it is true of the evil trend as well as 
of the good. It may well be that an evil life 
prevented from running its full course of 
wickedness will at last awake and see that 
even the unaccomplished evil purposes will 
come under the judgement of God. The 
trend of your life, the imagination of your 
heart, the ‘ High Place’ that is your ideal, 
reached or unreached, are greater facts in 
God’s judgement than any isolated deed. The 
thing you are running after, gained or missed, 
is the pivot on which unerring judgement 
turns. The central master-passion of your 
life, to which all else has to bend, determines 
your destiny. You may drop out of the race 
of life to-day, but you have already travelled 
far enough to let God know what you want 
and what you are after ; you have gone quite 
far enough for His unerring judgement to 
appoint you your place. He has seen the 
‘High Place’ after which you have so 
earnestly, if secretly, sought. I have been 
asked to point out the difference between 
Peter and Judas, my questioner saying that 
except for the fact that Peter made no money 
3 
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out of the transaction there was nothing to 
choose between the one who denied and the 
one who betrayed. That certainly is an 
important distinction, for at least it reveals 
the fact that it was not money that was the 
“High Place’ after which Peter travelled, 
but it was the ‘ High Place’ at which Judas 
arrived ; and when Judas saw that for thirty 
pieces of silver he had betrayed all that was 
divinest and best in life he went and hanged 
himself. There was really nothing else that 
he could do. That one act revealed the 
whole trend of his life. It was not so with 
Peter. We know that he confirmed his 
denial with oaths and curses, but when he 
knew what he had done he could not face his 
fellow apostles. It was Jesus who searched 
him out, and then it was that Peter said, 
“Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.’ It would have been useless 
for him to have made that confession to his 
fellow disciples—they would not have be- 
lieved or understood him; but Christ, who 
understood all things, not only heard the 
confession, but believed it. 

Take it now, and remember it: your 
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whole eternity is not going to be condemned 
by one terrible fall that contradicts the whole 
trend of your life, any more than you are 
going to be reserved for the habitations of 
the blessed and enjoy the company of the 
redeemed because of some fit of spasmodic 
generosity or some pious sigh after spiritual 
attainment. It is useless to play the part 
of Balaam by saying ‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous ’ without changing the course 
of your conduct. Such pious vapourings are 
mere excrescences ; it is the trend of your 
life that is going to count—the ‘ High 
Place’ upon which you have set your heart, 
that you shall attain before the setting of the 
sun. I am concerned little with what, for 
the moment, looks like success or failure ; 
far more am I concerned with the supreme, 
all-dominant passion of your soul. Your 
unspoken thought, your secret longing, are 
the things which determine the trend of your 
life, and are already making their imprint 
upon the form you are to take for ever. 
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2. THE QUESTION IS IMPORTANT BECAUSE 
EVERY MAN SHOULD AT LEAST DEFINE 
TO HIMSELF THE ‘ H1iGH PLACE’ AFTER 
WHICH HE ASPIRES 


Definition is of supreme importance. If a 
man dreams of wealth, and the dream is so real 
that he begins to spend what he does not 
possess, a definition would instruct him as to 
what he hasn’t. The man afraid of ghosts 
will find a great advantage in marching up 
to the first spectre he meets, and in seeking 
to measure it, touch it, examine it; and he 
will in all probability find himself wonder- 
fully relieved in the discovery that his ghost 
is no other than a moonbeam. If a man 
claims that he is not a believer but a ‘ doubter,’ 
at least let him define to himself clearly and 
distinctly what his doubt is. There is no 
advantage in allowing it to remain hazy and 
nebulous. For the same reason, do not allow 
your ‘High Place’ to be veiled in wreaths 
of mist. Name it definitely; look at it 
distinctly, whether it be good or bad. Some 
men long for a ‘ High Place’ of sin; even 
then define it, have a clear picture of it before 
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your own mind, see it in its true colours, 
learn what it means, measure its conse- 
quences if you can, look at it in its true pro- 
portions. Do not go after it and then be 
surprised when you get it, and say you ex- 
pected something else. The other day I 
walked along a London street and saw in a 
shop window the legend ‘ Artificial gems set 
in real gold.’ I always knew there was a 
roaring trade done in that business, but 
it has been difficult to locate. Believe me, 
whatever wonderful tricks may be wrought 
in jewellery there is no such mix-up in the 
moral world. There are some who would 
argue that present looseness of living has no 
relationship to the ultimates of life, as if in 
this realm also the artificiality of life is going 
to be set in real gold. Do not believe it. 
You cannot get one end without the other 
end, a top without a bottom. At last you 
will learn the completeness with which you 
get the thing after which you have aimed. 
There is the man who has his eye fixed upon 
evil desire, and yet with a wonderful freedom 
he declares that ‘heaven is his home.’ My 
brother, retain your conjuring tricks for the 
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stage, where at least you know you are being 
deceived, and enjoy it, but keep all such 
sleight-of-hand from the realm of the soul. 
The biography of sin has, considering its 
work, been crammed into surprisingly few 
words: ‘Lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth 
forth sin; sin, when it. is finished, bringeth 
forth death.’ Learn it, and never forget it: 
Sin always means death. ‘In tropical forests 
there are trees whose branches become in- 
fested with parasitic growths, some of which 
blossom into flowers of wonderful colours ; 
sometimes they develop into loathsome fungi 
and cankers; but whether cankers or flowers 
they both mean equally death to the tree.’ 
So with you and with me sin will mean death, 
whether accompanied with perfumes or with 
all the grossness of vulgarity. You cannot give 
to sin any accompaniment that is going to 
rob it of its destructive power. Immorality 
is as damning when committed to the accom- 
paniment of silken cushions and scented 
chocolates as when committed with all the 
vilest coarseness. Sometimes Satan plunges 
a man into the gutter that he may bring him 
to worse, but his purpose is the same when he 
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stuffs him with gold and clothes him in purple. 
Do not blind yourself to the end of the road 
which you are treading now. Define your 
‘High Place,’ even the high place of sin after 
which you are travelling. Your ‘High 
Place’ may be gold, then say so. Do not 
allow yourself to be deceived. If you were 
told that you would sell your soul for gold 
you would resent it; but please do not forget 
that you sold your honour to gain an order 
yesterday, and if you have done that you 
have not much farther to fall. 


When honour dies, the man is dead. 


It may well be, however, that you aim for 
purity of life, nobility .of character. Then say 
so; do not let any false modesty keep you 
back from defining it well to yourself. The 
fact that such a ‘ High Place’ does not at once 
yield to you all the dazzling colours that a 
‘High Place’ of the world would promise 
must not turn you from your quest. The 
man who aims at righteousness of character 
secures a robe that no moth can fret, no time 
decay, a robe that no passing of the centuries 
can ever prove out of date; the more the 
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centuries pass the more will it be worn, the 
more necessary will it become, and there will 
be no entrance to the presence-chamber of 
the King for him who does not wear it. 


3. THE QUESTION IS IMPORTANT BECAUSE IT 
PROMPTS A MAN TO SEEK THE HIGHEST 


It leads him to say in his best moments 
that he will not be content with anything 
short of the highest amid the highest things. 
We should be for ever grateful to Watts 
for having chosen as his motto ‘ The utmost 
for the highest.’ Many a man is putting 
forth his utmost, but it is for the mediocre, 
or even for the lowest. It is pitiful how 
some strain themselves, all to obtain the 
poorest things. Are there not some whose 
whole effort is for the nourishment and 
training of the body? I do not blame 
them; it is good so far as it goes. But 
what of a man with a sound body and an 
unsound mind, or, rather, one that is all 
sound by reason of its emptiness? Carlyle 
describes such as ‘ bladders with dried peas.’ 
Can you not see the pity of it all? Ora 
man with a sound body and a fully equipped 
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mind, but with a moral sense so lacking 
that he discerns not the difference between 
good and evil. You cannot escape the 
conclusion that such a one is a devil in 
human form. Have we not heard of men 
who have been willing to part with all their 
pictures that with the price of all they 
could obtain one masterpiece ? In the Gos- 
pels we have the story of the man selling all 
that he might have the pearl of great price. 
It is the truth I would bring to you; part 
with all that you have that you may be 
biggest and greatest in soul. We have read 
of a British private replying triumphantly 
to a critic who complained that Wellington 
was a very little man, that he was ‘ biggest 
at the top.’ If a big head is worth more 
than big feet I am certain that a big soul 
is worth more than either. I have known 
a man prouder of his patent leather shoes 
than of anything else, and there are many 
like him, who are content to shine at the 
wrong end. I have not yet heard you say 
what the ‘ High Place’ of your life is, but 
this I know: it is too low if it is below 
the highest place amid life’s highest things. 


IV 
‘THE GLORY OF WAR’ 


MEN looked forward to the Twentieth 
Century in the belief that it was to bring 
in the glad millennium of God. They spoke 
as if it was to be the century that should 
secure the abolishment of war. In all direc- 
tions men were exalting peace. That was a 
comparatively easy thing to do, because there 
did not happen to be a war-cloud upon the 
horizon. 

Unfortunately, however, there arose an 
‘international difference,’ then came ‘ diplo- 
matic utterances,’ ‘dignified rebukes,’ and 
such expressions as the ‘sands are running 
out,’ indicating that the nation that had 
talked of peace had even then lost its patience. 
Then advocates of peace began to think 
that there must be a limit to human endurance, 
and so by way of a change they clamoured 
for war. 
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We discover now that these advocates of 
peace only meant peace when there was 
nothing to fight about. The ‘ bone of con- 
tention ’’ was, however, speedily supplied, and 
men were soon occupied in flying at each 
other’s throats ; and though the first decade 
of this wonderful twentieth century has 
not ended, two of the worst wars of history 
have been fought. It is unsafe to speak 
against war when the war-fever is gripping 
the vitals of a nation. Men will break your 
windows if you object when the fever is 
raging. To those who do not acknowledge 
the absolute Lordship of Jesus Christ we 
have at the moment nothing to say. To 
those, however, who ‘ profess and call them- 
selves Christians,’ there is everything to be 
said. When the angels announced His advent 
they sang ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace.’ We cannot compare 
Him with other kings of the earth; it is not 
by similarities but by contrasts that we 
learn His supremacy. Other kings have 
delighted in war ; this King comes to establish 
peace. Twentieth-century Christians are in 
danger of losing sight of this fact, but it was 
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so abundantly recognized at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, that for four 
centuries after Christ the resort to arms 
was deemed inconsistent with the profession 
of His name. 

Has there been any moment since that 
time when the Prince of Peace has stood 
forth to declare a reversal of His policy, 
and to stay the work of those who would 
turn ‘swords into plowshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks’? If He has not reversed 
His policy, then those who espouse His 
cause are still committed to the abolishment 
of war. 

There is no escape from regarding His 
teaching as the great plumb-line by which 
all human conduct must be tested, and 
when it does not lie even with it there can 
be no debate as to whether it is right or 
wrong—the plumb-line has delivered the 
verdict. 

If a man is built upon the heroic scale 
and is anxious to serve his country, I suggest 
that there are better spheres than the battle- 
field. A poor widow once approached a 
King of Prussia, and, dropping upon her 
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knees, implored his majesty to release her 
son from his army. ‘ But why ?’ said the 
king. ‘The army is a noble profession; I 
belong to it myself, and so do my sons. 
What better position could your son have ?’ 
‘Ah, sire,’ rejoined the woman, ‘fighting 
may be well for you and your sons, but 
my son has learned to be a shoemaker.’ 
That woman was right. To mend clogs is 
a better business and fraught with greater 
dignity than to be clothed in scarlet with 
the instrument of murder at your side. 
Lowell knew how to put the truth: 


I dunno but wut it’s pooty, 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats ; 

But it’s curus Christian dooty 
This ’ere cutting folks’s throats. 


You can no more civilize war than you can 
civilize or humanize the devil; for war, like 
the devil, is set upon the destruction of men. 


Ez fer war, I call it murder— 
There you have it plain and flat, 
J don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 


To win in war is no more a sign that right 
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has triumphed than it is a sign that a man 
is a Christian because he is a millionaire or 
that a man is a scoundrel because he is a 
pauper. To win a battle only means that 
you have probably murdered more than 
your opponents; and murder is no more 
justifiable when it is done wholesale and 
as a result of national anger than is private 
murder as a result of personal malice. Again 
Lowell well. expresses it : 


Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you. 


President Roosevelt never stood higher 
in the estimation of the world than upon 
that day when he sought to bring an end 
to the war between Russia and Japan. I 
indulge the hope that if another conflict 
arises between any nations of the earth, that 
it may be a Britisher who will be crowned 
with laurels as the peace-maker of the world. 
You will remember that Roosevelt’s inter- 
vention led to Japan submitting to Russia 
its twelve demands; seven were granted 
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immediately, three were withdrawn, and upon 
the remaining two there was an honourable 
compromise. What a pity this magnificent 
arrangement could not have been secured 
before the war instead of afterwards! 

The phrase is often seen, ‘ When the history 
of war comes to be written.’ I tell you that 
the history of war is like the history of 
drunkenness: it cannot be written. You 
gaze upon the ocean of blood, but it is not 
there where you can realize most fully what 
war means. You must trace that ocean of 
blood to its countless sources, the thousands 
of homes that have contributed the blood of 
their loved ones and have lost what cannot 
be regained. ~ Generation will follow genera- 
tion, but the effect of war outlasts them all. 

The history of that Russo-Japanese war 
can be read in no history book. It is written 
in the desolated homes of the combatant 
countries, as the history of our own recent 
deplorable war is written in the fatherless 
and brotherless and sonless homes of our 
own and other lands. 

While there are no war-clouds in the sky 
may we not consider with coolness and 
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impartiality the absolute folly and uselessness 
of war? I will not irritate you by bringing 
to you the appeal of some fanatic. I will 
only ask you to read the words of one of our 
sanest historians, John Richard Green, who 
says, ‘ No war in which we have been engaged 
has had a permanent influence upon our 
national development, except our long war 
with France, and the effect of that war was 
wholly evil.’ I will not burden you with 
John Bright’s verdict upon war, not because 
it is not worth having, but because you 
know he was a Quaker, and therefore you 
may think him prejudiced. We will turn 
rather to another of our greatest Englishmen. 
I refer to Gladstone, who wrote to Bright 
in 1882: ‘I believe most wars to have been 
sad errors.’ Will any one venture to deny 
that the South African war was an ‘error’ ? 
Let me tell you that if we as a country are 
going in for ‘errors’ they must be less 
costly ones than war which devastates a 
whole country, depriving it not simply of 
its gold but of its men, and turns the 
entire countryside into a cemetery of the 
dead. 
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Lord Wolseley, I know, gives a different 
account of war, for these are his words: 
‘Our glorious empire has been built up little 
by little and bit by bit by the glorious deeds 
and valour of the Army and Navy.’ I ask, 
would you accept that testimony as against 
the testimonies of historians and statesmen 
like Green and Gladstone? Look at the 
great United States of America. That mighty 
nation has been built up little by little and 
bit by bit, but he is a bold man who would 
say that this has been done by the Army 
and the Navy. The one who does so is 
ignorant of history. That nation has been 
built up by no soldiers, however brave, 
but by godly Puritans, who crossed the 
Atlantic not to fight battles that they might 
annex territories, but that they might enjoy 
liberty of conscience, which had been denied 
to them in their own land by reason of the 
wickedness and cruelty of the Stuart kings. 
When you think of the vast continent of 
South Africa you will not feel that it is 
the product of militarism, of wars that 
ought never to have been fought, but of 
the labours of Moffat and Livingstone and 
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other missionaries who carried to that dark 
land the light of God. 

We. have all read of cannibal Fiji, and 
also learnt that. to-day it is civilized and 
cannibalism is at an end. By what power 
has that mighty stride been taken? Will 
any soldier arise and say that it is in any 
sense the product of his work? Will he 
not say that what Fiji was Fiji would be, 
only worse, but for the civilizing and sancti- 
fying power of the gospel of Christ ? You 
may be sure that if some explorer sees the 
probability of -being wrecked upon any 
cannibal shore he will devoutly pray, not 
that the soldier has been there before him 
trying his civilizing methods, but that the 
missionary of the Cross has been at work. 
He will feel his own flesh will be safer. 

It was Milton who said : 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war, 


and we go on repeating his words as if we 
believed them. The proof that we do not 
lies in the fact that nearly all the statues 
in the country are for men in soldier’s: 
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garb, and, as Hugh Price Hughes declared, 
even the statues to Prince Albert are 
dressed in military clothes, though he had 
no more to do with war than I have. Do 
you not think that this country should 
have erected a statue to Wesley, as much 
as to Wellington? If the latter saved us 
from a French invasion, the other delivered 
us from a revolution at home, and made 
decent and respectable citizens out of the 
masses of drunken debauchery rampant at 
that time. When Lord Roberts and General 
Kitchener were given their statues, I do 
not think that General Booth should have 
been overlooked. 

Lord Wolseley does not expect much from 
peace, for he has said: ‘Some people say a 
good time is coming when armies will be 
broken up and the lion will lie down with 
the lamb. Well, it may be so, but I cannot 
help thinking it will deprive life of some of 
its finest poetry.’ Some people complain of 
the expense to which the nation is put in 
the upkeep of the Poet Laureate, and there 
are times when the complainers have much 
reason on their side. But that is a trifling 
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expense compared with the expense of war, 
even for the sake of supplying the material 
for fine poetry. I am fond of poetry, but I 
question if at its best it is worth that ex- 
pense. Besides, it is not poetry but tragedy 
that war furnishes, unless, indeed, you mean 
such lines as: 


Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die. 


That poetry we can lose without being any 
poorer. ‘Their’s not to reason why.’ That 
is the explanation of all the war-fever, and 
all its disastrous results. ‘Not to reason 
why’? Do you not see that a little reasoning 
‘why’ would have prevented the whole of 
the diabolic business ? This is no slander 
against our soldiers. It would be inexcusable 
and incurable mental and moral obliquity 
that did not gladly acknowledge that in the 
military ranks have been found many of 
our best and bravest Englishmen. We are 
only entering our earnest plea that before 
long these best and bravest of men may 
find a better sphere for their mighty gifts 
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than the battle-field. It may help to this 
conclusion when we remember that all 
soldiers are not so much in love with their 
work as Lord Wolseley. General Sir Charles 
Napier replied to some complimentary 
speeches at the close of a dinner by saying : 
‘I will tell you what war is like; it is like 
dancing up a long room at the end of which 
is a lovely mirror, and all the dancers smash 
up against it; the beautiful dancers are cut, 
and it all ends in a dull, dirty red.’ Napier 
may have been a poor poet, but he was able 
to express somewhat graphically the truth. 
Not Carlyle’s greatest admirer can call him 
a poet, nor can his bitterest enemy say that 
he did not tell the truth, for that was just 
where he excelled. Listen to him. ‘ Straight- 
way the word “Fire” is given, and they 
blow the souls out of one another, and in 
place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the 
world has sixty dead carcases, which it must 
bury and shed tears for. Had these men 
any quarrel? Not the smallest, were 
the entirest strangers. . . . How then? 
Simpleton! their Governors had fallen out, 
and, instead of shooting one another, had 
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the cunning to make these poor block- 
heads shoot.’ 

The. Romish Church shove wisdom in its 
mode of selecting its Pope. It is done by 
vote of the Cardinals, who are put in one 
place all by themselves, and then not simply 
locked up, but bricked up, until their choice 
is made. They do not fill the Church with 
their bickerings. They decide the business 
themselves, and do not bring their rival 
factions to those whom it does not concern. 
If only national disputes could be dealt 
with much in the same way, by locking up 
those who disturb the peace of nations until 
they have settled their differences, quicker 
and better results would be achieved than 
by deluging the land with blood. 

But this is not my final and unanswerable 
appeal against the repetition of war. That 
I find in the Word of God. It is useless to 
call ourselves Christians if we persist in 
doing that which our Lord condemns. It 
is contrary to the whole spirit of His message. 
No war can be considered for one moment 
that cannot recognize Christ as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Would He have led any 
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one of the wars that have been waged in our 
time ? We know He would not. But does 
some one say that wars are waged and 
justified in the Bible? I answer, you have 
read your Bible wrongly if your eyes 
have been blind to the progress and develop- 
ment of truth from a lower to a higher state. 
Surely you would not have us governed 
twenty centuries after Christ’s coming by 
the laws which were operative twenty 
centuries before He came. If some one 
insists that the time is not yet ripe for the 
abolishment of war, he cannot at least object 
to those who think it is, endeavouring to 
hasten the paces 


~ 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


IT is surprising how soon every question 
of life resolves itself into commercial phrase- 
ology, into a problem of profit and loss. Men 
have so accustomed themselves to think of 
all things along the lines of gaining and of 
losing that it is only when a transaction can 
be expressed in commercial phraseology that 
it commands their undivided attention. Has 
it occurred to you that there are other 
things besides stocks and shares, and all the 
dry goods of life, which are to be expressed in 
terms of profit and of loss ? Our Lord knew 
that the one way to secure the undivided 
attention of His hearers was to speak to 
them of gain or of loss; immediately they 
were all attention : to lose was their supreme 
dread, to gain was their highest heaven. 
The greatest question our Lord ever asked 
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is one that can be best described in the 
formula of arithmetic and, therefore, one 
that should mightily appeal to the men of 
mathematical and commercial instincts. 
When our Lord said, ‘ What is a man profited 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?’ He meant— 


MAN + THE WorRLD — His Sout = WHat ? 


It was simply a question of addition and of 
subtraction. Let a man know the value of 
himself, and see by how much that value 
would be increased by gaining the whole 
world, and then subtract all that Jesus 
meant by the soul, and see what is left. 


I. WHAT Is MAN ? 


‘Who are you?’ asked an _ irritable 
fellow as he ran against a philosopher in 
the streets of Germany. ‘Ah!’ replied 
the philosopher, ‘I do not know who I 
am; if you can tell me I will give you all 
I possess in the world.’ Not, then, from 
philosophers do we learn the nature or 
greatness of man. Wellnigh every teacher 
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has had some definition of man; though 
eloquently expressed it has not always meant 
much.. The Assyrian declares that though 
man was made out of the clay it was moistened 
with the blood of a god. The modern 
student of science tells us that man has 
evolved from the ape, and the ape came 
from the primaeval slime at the bottom of 
the pool. The physiologist and the philo- 
sopher has each his definition, the one 
numbering and naming his bones, the other 
mapping out the different departments of 
the human mind, unfolding his complex 
nature and the oceans of mystery that he 
can neither fully explore nor fathom. But 
not in these do we learn the true greatness 
of man. Shakespeare must have had some 
revelation, surely, when he tries to describe 
the greatness and majesty of man, putting 
these words into the lips of Henry VI: 


His substance is not here, 

For what you see is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity. 

But were the whole frame here, 

It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 
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Emerson says a ‘ man is a bundle of relations, 
a knot of roots, whose flower and fruitage 
is the world, and his faculties refer to natures 
out of him and predict the world he is to 
inhabit.’ Victor Hugo describes man as 
the ‘tadpole of an archangel.’ These all 
had their glimmerings of the greatness of 
man, but it is otherwhere that we find the 
revealing word. ‘ Thou madest him a little 
lower than God’! That is the revealing 
word, answering to my own view of myself, 
but which I dared not have expressed save 
for the warrant I have in God’s book. We 
touch heaven when we lay hands upon 
ourselves. The psalmist wrote three thou- 
sand years ago, ‘When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained, what 
is man?’ But the heavens and the whole 
world of astronomy were a very small thing 
in the psalmist’s day to ours; the heavens 
have increased and the stars have multiplied, 
so that if the psalmist was overwhelmed 
with the smallness of man in comparison 
with the greatness of the heavens, how must 
it be with us when the heavens have expanded 
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into infinity, and the stars have been shown 
by photography and the telescope to have 
multiplied as the sands of the sea. 

It is not in size that greatness consists, 
but in a capacity to know God. Glorify the 
stars and the planets as you will; they are 
at best but masses of dead, unintelligent 
matter. Man has within himself the faculty 
which makes him akin to the God who made 
him, and possesses those spiritual qualities 
_ which can enter into the purpose and design 
of all things. Moreover, man has the know- 
ledge that everything in heaven and earth 
has been made for him: the sun shines, the 
trees grow, and the forests harden into coal to 
cook his food, and to warm his body, and to 
add to his comfort and enjoyment of life. 
Why all this for man? Because of his 
greatness, his kinship with God. It is these 
godlike faculties, the possession of spiritual 
qualities, that make man’s greatness what 
it is. This is the foundation of our fortune. 


2. WHAT IS MAN WortTH PLus THE WoRLD ? 


First what is the world? I do not think it 
is much use giving a definition of it, because 
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it can scarcely mean the same thing to two 
individuals. That which is one man’s world 
is not another’s. Still, a definition is possible, 
for by the world we mean that which only 
appeals to the material and temporal parts 
of man. It does not denote necessarily 
what is wrong or harmful. As, however, a 
man’s value is spiritual and eternal, we 
need to discover to what extent that value 
can be increased by those things which belong 
only to the material and temporal part of 
his life. One man’s world is WEALTH; he 
longs for money. The man who despises 
money is a fool, but the man who worships 
at its shrine is a bigger! The man who 
breakfasts on money, dines on money, thinks 
of money, loves and marries for money—and 
there are such people—by how much is he 
increased, in the only value that counts, by 
possessing money ? We admit that it means 
more fortune, but that does not enhance 
the value of the man. 

Another man’s world is POWER; men 
yearn for it. To send others about their 
business, to command their fellows, is the 
sum total of all their aims. If power is your 
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world, then remember it is the world that 
Napoleon had, and it landed him at St. 
Helena, where he had both time and room 
to meditate upon the fooling and mortification 
of all his hopes. 

Another man, pouring contempt and scorn 
upon all such worlds, grows in self-esteem as 
he tells us that his world is KNowLEDGE ; 
he thirsts for it. We grant you that is 
worthier than the rest, but does it last ? 
Will the knowledge of last century do for this 
one? We know it will not. If the greatest 
philosophers of the past had to come back 
to us they would have to begin their learning 
at some dame’s school. The world has 
moved fast and far since their day. The 
cities of the Pharaohs were the cities of 
wealth, but it has not saved them from 
decay. Greece stood for knowledge, but has 
vanished. Rome was the symbol of in- 
vincible power, but it has gone. The same 
facts hold true in individuals. When once 
you realize wherein your real value as a man 
lies, you will know that you can no more 
add to that value by the accumulation of 
these things than you can add to the bright- 
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ness of the sun by lighting all the candles 
upon earth. This addition is all wrong. 
You cannot add to the fragrance of the flower 
the strength of the steam-hammer. They 
have no relation to each other. You cannot 
add horses and mountains together; they 
remain separate to the end. Man’s value 
is found otherwhere. His value lies in none 
of these things, but in his kinship with God. 


3. WHat 1s A MAN WortTH MINUS HIS 
SOUL? 

We have seen that no process of addition 
such as has been indicated can increase the 
value of the man; but what if, in search 
after such enrichment, he has lost his soul? 
I have met many men who are afraid of 
ghosts ; but why ? What isa ghost? Only 
a spirit without a body. But are we not 
constantly seeing worse sights when we 
behold bodies without souls? Surely, though 
far more common, that is a more awful 
spectacle. The word rendered ‘soul’ in the 
A.V. is rendered ‘life’ in the R.V. What 
are you worth if in your search after these 
things you have lost your life? If I come 
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to you and say, ‘I will give you a title, and 
houses and land, and carriages and horses, 
but you must pay for them by the loss of 
your sight,’ would you accept the offer ? 
Would you part with your hearing that you 
might attain the riches of earth? How 
swiftly would you refuse, saying, ‘ The price 
is too great.’ Then how much worse would 
you be if, whilst imagining you are gaining 
the world, you lose more than sight, or hearing, 
or both—you lose that which makes you 
akin to God? If your search after these 
things means that you lose your vision into 
the spiritual, lose your emotions when the 
greatest things of life and eternity are being 
preached, lose your faith in the providence 
that watches the sparrows, and still more 
watches you,—if all these go, you may live 
in a mansion, but you are poorer than the 
inhabitant of the workhouse who possesses 
them. It was said of an American states- 
man, now dead : 


So fallen, so lost! The light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ! 

The glory from the grey hairs gone 
For evermore ! 
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All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead. 


The only true profit that is open to your 
life is the gain of those things which are 
spiritual and which abide for ever. 


vI 
NOBODYS WHO BECOME SOMEBODYS 


THE two Sauls of the two Testaments were 
alike in one. particular. They were delivered 
from a monotonous career. In the experi- 
ences of both, changes, excitements, surprises, 
seem to follow each other in quick succession. 
Both went through the experience of having 
their life’s purpose changed with the sudden- 
ness of a bolt from the blue, and out of the 
wreck of their past purposes there emerged 
for them both a richer and grander vocation. 
The Saul of the New Testament went out 
an enraged fanatic, set upon the destruction 
of all that were linked with the name of 
Christ ; he returned a chosen apostle for the 
establishment of the very faith he had so 
vigorously sought to destroy. The Saul of 
the Old Testament went forth the searcher 
for lost asses, and returned an appointed 
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king—changes which, you will admit, meant 
promotion for both. Believe me, you never 
know when the darling purpose of your 
heart may be shattered, and the object of 
your quest completely changed, when you 
will be compelled to seek, with the earnest- 
ness of an apostle and the strength of a 
giant, the very things that before you had 
despised. You cannot insure your life against 
divine interruption: the way of man is not 
in himself; and you will be wise if you so 
live as one who expects a divine message 
to arrive. ‘As for thine asses... set not 
thy mind on them . . . on whom is all the 
desire of Israel, is it. not on thee?’ Has 
not the Angel of the Lord met you in the 
way you have been going, and bade you never 
mind the asses, set your mind not on them ? 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’ 


I. THis UNEXPECTED CALL TO SAUL JUSTI- 
FIES THE SPIRIT OF UNIVERSAL EXPEC- 
TATION 


Surely if the searcher for asses prove the 
finder of a kingdom, there is some hope for 
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us; and there is! ‘ Blessed is the man that 
expecteth nothing,’ is one of the beatitudes of 
the devil. ‘Be content with what you are, 
and with what you have,’ is the dictum of 
Satan, only phrased as if it were Scripture. 
The catechism which some of us had to 
learn told us to ‘order ourselves lowly 
and reverently to all our betters,’ and we 
were regarded as embryo revolutionists when 
we asked who they were and where they 
were. God recognizes no ‘ betters’ to which 
we may not belong, and no summits we may 
not reach. The very law of motion, which 
He has created in the sea and air for keeping 
the world sweet and clean, as well as pre- 
venting decay and death, is the law also 
by which we may expect the last and least 
to become God’s first and greatest. If there 
had not been this gracious law, John Bunyan 
would have remained a nameless tinker, and 
John Wesley an unknown curate to the 
end of his days. God prevents all this by 
giving unexpected calls, thereby destroying 
life’s monotony, and furnishing it with a 
vision of the ‘all things are possible.’ 

It is God’s method of destroying pride ; for 
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none are proud of that which is the property 
of all. They are only proud of monopolies— 
wealth that is cut away from the common 
stock. It is God’s method of destroying 
despair; for it is not one but all that He 
calls into higher service. With God there 
is no unalterable line of descent, and through- 
out the centuries men have had to endure 
the shock of discovering the Sauls who have 
made good their claim to be numbered among 
the prophets. God is always choosing and 
exalting obscure men from unlikely places to 
do His work. It is as great a falsehood to 
speak of the elect classes as of the select, 
if by so doing you mean the rejection of 
others. God’s line of selection follows a 
very zigzag course. We have read of a 
specimen of perfect horse-flesh being a cob- 
mare without a pedigree, merely a chance 
colt cast on the mountains of Pembroke- 
shire. So also has it been with men. God 
can and does dispense with pedigrees, not 
only in the world of genius, but of grace. 
We are not told that Shakespeare’s parents 
were more richly endowed than their neigh- 
bours, nor did his children inherit his gifts. 
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The appearance of Evan Roberts has given 
to all men who search for truth a fatal blow 
to the dogma of Apostolic Descent, and 
has proved that a man may be a true minister 
of God and yet be independent either of 
episcopal ordination or clerical tailoring. 
You never know whom God is going to call 
next. Why do not you live as a man who 
expects a message from God? These un- 
expected calls make despair unreasonable. 
You have no longer any need to go on 
apologizing for your obscurity. The man 
who says, ‘I am the meanest of His crea- 
tures,’ is surely a liar if he does not believe 
what he says, and he ought to be ashamed 
of himself if he does. The salvation and 
exaltation of every man consist in getting 
him to live as if he were momentarily awaiting 
a call from the Most High; and it will 
come. 

The call of God may come to you in the 
speech of a friend, it may come to you in 
the face of a little child, it may come in 
solitude and silence. It is small concern 
how it comes, so long as it arrives. Learn 
also that it is never useless. God knows 
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your capacity, or He would not call. It is 
not for you to doubt your capacity when 
God calls: He sees as we cannot. I have 
known the youth’s path to the pulpit blocked 
by some venerable senior putting on gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses and saying, ‘ Mr. Chair- 
man, I see nothing in the youth.’ That 
may have been perfectly true, but the 
fault was not the youth’s, but the man’s, 
whose blindness was so great that even gold- 
rimmed glasses would not dispel it. One 
man may pass a block of marble, and see 
nothing in it. Another sees an angel that 
longs for release. There is no vision without 
love, and he who loves most sees most. 
That is why my schoolmaster was unable 
to see anything in me, while my mother 
detected far more .than was there. God’s 
call to you is, ‘ Stop looking for the asses, and 
claim the kingdom to which you are called.’ 


2. SAUL’Ss UNEXPECTED CALL BROUGHT 
UNEXPECTED PROMOTION 


God’s calls always do! The Bible is 
crammed with illustrations of this fact. God 
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called the gatherer of sycamore fruit to do 
His work in Israel. Elisha was taken from 
the plough that he might speak forth the 
message of God’s wisdom and love. The 
fishermen of Galilee have become the leaders 
of the world. Though the Bible is the only 
truly completed book in the world, the truth 
which it contains comes streaming down the 
centuries, and every year and every land 
can supply its illustration of the same truth. 
We have heard of the man rising to give his 
Christian experience, ‘When I came to this 
place I was a nobody, and now I am a some- 
body, and Jesus Christ has done it.’ Blessed 
be God, that is the crowning miracle of the 
Saviour ; He is always turning nobodys into 
somebodys. 

Plato told of what he could do with men 
of intellect and power if they were only 
brought to him; but Jesus does not ask 
for the greatest and wisest. He is content 
if He can get the ‘fag-ends’ of humanity. 
He can transform them into sons of God, 
and that is promotion; at least, we know 
of none higher. This very week I have 
heard from a youth of small education and 
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of no home influence and no social advan- 
tages, yet he writes: ‘You will be glad 
to know that in open competition in the 
whole of England I have gained the first 
prize of £50 for writing an essay on sanita- 
tion. Naturally I am gratified with my 
success, but I do not forget that there is a 
vital connexion between this prize and giving 
my heart to God, and a portion of the money 
I shall give to His work.’ Some of you 
may find it a little difficult to see the con- 
nexion between salvation and an essay on 
sanitation, between prayer-meetings and suc- 
cessful essay-writing. It is because when a 
man responds to the call of God his religion 
saturates his whole béing and illumines his 
mind, quickens his faculties, and makes all 
things possible. It is just another way of 
saying that the ‘fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ It is a notable fact 
that Modern Science had its origin in two 
deeply religious minds. Bacon and Descartes 
were both stirred to their investigations of 
physical facts by their belief in the Divine 
Being who was behind them. [I tell you that 
the calls of God to men are the explanations 
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of. men’s successes far oftener than we are 
aware. If you doubt it, I beg you obey the 
voice, the call of God, and prove it for your- 
self. 


3. SAUL’S UNEXPECTED CALL FOLLOWED 
BY UNEXPECTED REJECTION 


The permanence of divine election is always 
dependent upon the permanence of character. 
No doctrine’ of election can save a bad man; 
no election can save a good man when he 
begins to be bad, and no religion with which 
I am familiar will keep a man good against 
his will. God’s favour secured Saul’s elec- 
tion, but it was his deterioration which 
secured his rejection. I believe God chose 
Saul, as in after days Christ chose Judas, 
not for what he was, still less for what he 
became. He was chosen for what he might 
have been. For the same purpose we are 
called and chosen. To disappoint our friends 
is sad, to be a disappointment to ourselves 
is worse, but surely to disappoint the heart 
of God is the crowning calamity of life. Be 
encouraged, and fear not. You are called 
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to a great inheritance, and the grace and 
power you need to enter in are given. All 
that is left for you is to use the grace so 
lavishly provided. 


Vil 


THE ORDINARY RELIGION OF THE 
ORDINARY MAN 


THE ordinary religion of men to-day is a 
religion which they believe should be most 
strenuously kept in its place and not allowed 
to overrun the whole of life. Religion 
should be restricted to its narrowest possible 
limits, and a man’s aim should be neither to 
be too good nor too bad. The Church and 
the World have both so much to say for them- 
selves that your business should be so to 
walk between them both as to be on good 
terms with each, and to be in such a position 
as to be able to jump to either side at a 
moment’s notice, according to the exigencies 
of the hour. In this way you secure the 
help and the good of both. If this ordinary 
man only knew it, he can no more adopt 
such a policy than he can walk upstairs and 
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downstairs at the same moment; the at- 
tempt will only lead to ghastly failure. I 
fear another erroneous conception is the 
thought that religion is a matter of birth 
and country. It cannot be too emphatically 
taught that there is no such thing as inherited 
piety. I should be sorry if that were taken 
to mean that a man’s religion is of no good 
to his children ; it is of great worth, but it 
only becomes the personal religion of the 
child by the child’s own distinctive choice. 


I. THE ORDINARY MAN HAS HIS RELIGION 


Surely there is no need to define who is 
meant by the ordinary man. You recognize 
the clever man, the ignorant man, the eccen- 
tric man; but the ordinary man is as 
recognizable as any. The ordinary man 
forms the background for the clearer revela- 
tion of the brilliant and the clever and 
the great. But not more important is the 
background to a picture than is the great 
background of humanity as found in its 
ordinary men. The division between the 
religious and the irreligious does not coincide 
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with the division between church-goers and 
non-church-goers ; the division of which I am 
thinking is found inside and outside all the 
churches. The ordinary man is not with- 
out religion; it is only the extraordinary 
man who is that. The ordinary man is 
known by the ordinary place which he gives 
to his religion. He gives it a place, but 
never the place; not the first place—not 
the place supreme. He does not believe 
that religion should be the thread running 
through all his thoughts and holding to- 
gether the different portions of his life. He 
rather regards it as a friend in emergency, 
a safety-valve in the moment of his 
extremity. The ordinary man dominates his 
religion instead of allowing it to dominate 
him. For all the needs of life such a religion 
is a failure and a farce. The ordinary man’s 
religion reminds me of a guest-chamber that 
is never used, where no fire has been lit, 
where there has been no heart intercourse, 
but where all is stiff, and cold, and dead. 
This sums up the position of the ordinary 
man’s religion, of the man who is as fright- 
ened of being too good as of being too bad, 
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and who, if the truth must be told, would 
perhaps rather be discovered stealing apples 
than saying his prayers. 


2. THE ORDINARY MAN CONFOUNDS RE- 
LIGION WITH CREEDS, CHURCHES, AND 
CLERICS 


Why should Religion be confounded with 
Creeds? The moment the ordinary man 
discovers that at best a creed is but the 
human expression of a divine truth, he will 
see the absurdity of confounding the one 
with the other. Not even the ordinary man 
would confound a marble statue with a 
living man, nor would he confound the 
picture of a sunset with the sunset itself. 
I have known men try in human speech to 
describe the glories of a sunrise or a sunset ; 
but no man is so far removed from reason 
as to imagine that the description is equal 
to the reality. A creed at best is but a 
human attempt to express a divine truth. 
Remember that there came a time when 
God Himself discovered that He could not 
longer express Himself by word, hence ‘ The 
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Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory.’ Do not any 
longer confound religion with a creed. It is 
not what the Church puts into words that 
saves your soul, but what God is waiting to 
put into your hearts. 

Why should Religion be confounded with 
Churches? You do not confound marriage 
with a wedding-ring; that may be the 
symbol of marriage, but it is not the reality. 
The man who does so confound it is the man 
who is held, not by a circle of gold, but by 
bands of iron and chains of steel, against 
which he chafes in vain. The Church is not 
the building, whether of cloistered roof, of 
frescoed walls, and rainbow windows, or of 
plain brick and deal. The Church is the life 
invisible of its members as it is revealed 
in sweetness of temper and disposition. 

Why should Religion be confounded with 
its Clerics? Men do not confound arithmetic 
with schoolmasters. Once I saw a school- 
master, clothed in all the glory of his Oxford 
gown and cap, go wrong before a class of 
boys in a problem of arithmetic. Do you 
think he was corrected and shown his error ? 
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No, he was allowed to proceed to a finish 
that he might discover his own blunder, and 
that our laughter might be the louder. We 
did not, however, by reason of his arithmetical 
downfall, renounce arithmetic for ever. Yet 
when the cleric goes wrong, the man who 
has confounded clerics with religion has 
nothing left upon which he may lean, and 
he professes to be shaken to his foundation, 
which, considering the nature of some men’s 
foundations, might be easily done. 

If men will confound religion with creeds 
and visible churches, and clerics clothed by 
clerical tailors and called reverend gentlemen, 
they must be prepared not simply for shocks 
but for earthquakes. 1 do wish that in this 
clerically tainted age we could remember 
that Christianity was founded by a layman, 
and that not one of Christ’s apostles could 
be called a cleric. There was not a reverend 
gentleman amongst the whole number. In- 
deed, it was precisely because our Lord was 
not a reverend that He was crucified. The 
initial opposition of Judaism against Jesus 
was because He did not belong to a clerical 
trades-unionism ; yet, from those days down 
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to these, how our vast religious movements 
have, under God, sprung from such laymen 
as Zinzendorf, Peter Béohler, Moody, 
Drummond, and Evan Roberts! This re- 
ligion which is confounded with all kinds of 
external things is of no service to you or to 
any man; the only religion that avails is 
that which is based upon the Cross of Christ, 
that strikes deep into the heart of the universe, 
and stretches up and up until its summit 
rests upon the bosom of God. Then, when 
creeds have vanished and church steeples no 
longer pierce the sky, and every cleric has 
passed away, the religion of the Cross will 
stand because of its taking its rise in the 
heart of God, and by reason of what it has 
accomplished in bringing about a redeemed 
humanity, 


3. THE ORDINARY MAN’sS RELIGION CON- 
FOUNDS GOD WITH A KIND OF CELESTIAL 
MAGISTRATE 


He thinks, if he has not troubled God, 
therefore God will not trouble him. The 
ordinary man shirks an interview with God, 
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and seeks to avoid such a crisis in his life as 
would reveal to him his own littleness, and 
make God stand up before his eyes as the 
only great reality of life, with whom sooner 
or later he must come to terms, and the 
sooner the better. The ordinary man’s 
religion is therefore wrong, not merely be- 
cause it does not go far enough, but because 
it is wrong at its very start, false in its con- 
ception, and therefore false in its result. 
The aim of the average man is to keep God 
at a distance, so that He may not invade his 
life save at special periods of special need, 
that by escaping overmuch wickedness he 
may escape the vigilance of the divine eye. 
That religion is wrong*at every point, for the 
one aim and object of religion is to bring 
God and man together in one long and happy 
embrace; and that is only realized in the 
acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The ordinary Man’s Religion may be known 
as the Religion of Scant Measure. It is the 
dread of being too pronounced in one’s 
devotion to spiritual concerns. Is there 
anything of the scant measure in God’s 
relationship to men? Have you noticed the 
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frequency with which the expression the 
‘how much more’ occurs? ‘ Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, shall 
He... not much more clothe you?’ ‘If 
ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father . . . give good things to 
them that ask Him’? In the ordinary 
man’s relation to God he is anxious to avoid 
the how much more, and to replace it by 
the ‘how much less.’ Men are asking how 
little they need accept, and how little they 
need do, and how little they need give in 
order to be Christians. Does it not occur to 
them that the asking of such questions dis- 
qualifies from ever entering into the fullness 
of the religion of Jesus Christ ? Thus we see 
human selfishness in response to the illimit- 
able generosity of God: afraid of overmuch 
religion, lest it spoil pleasure ; afraid of over- 
much wickedness, lest it spoil respectability. 
The religion of the ordinary man is speedily 
reduced to selfishness; pleasure and re- 
spectability after the pattern of the world 
fills the mind, but the thought of over- 
flowing and abounding thankfulness for the 
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goodness of God does not occur to them. 
Why live on this boundary-line, resembling 
neutral territory that appears to belong 
rightly to neither the one country nor the 
other, but come in for the buffetings of both ? 
It is the fruit-trees nearest the boundary 
that come in mostly for the depredations of 
the thief and the enemy. Let me persuade 
you to mend and end all this by coming 
nearer to the heart of God. 


4. THE ORDINARY MAN’s RELIGION WILL 
ONLY SERVE FOR ORDINARY DAYS; IT 
WILL BE USELESS IN THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY DAYS OF LIFE 


If life is to be made up of ordinary things 
then perchance this would do, but it is 
not so. The regular income becomes irre- 
gular, the perfect health becomes imperfect, 
life’s hilarious music and Magnificats have 
to be changed for the ‘Dead March in Saul.’ 
Then the ordinary religion will not do. 
Life cannot always be viewed through the 
ruby colouring of the wine-cup, or by means 
of the footlights of the stage. The man 
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who has built his happiness on gin-and- 
bitters will find some day that the gin has 
gone and only the bitters remain. The 
man whose religion has been of this kind 
will find at last the bitterness of it all. The 
man, on the other hand, who has gone in 
for the reconciliation of his soul with God 
through the merits of the Saviour will discover 
that every day will end with an apocalypse, 
a revelation of the glory of the Lord that 
shall become his own through the merits 
of Christ. 


VIII 
“MAN, STAND UP!’ 


‘ Jesus CurRisT and the Masses’ is the title 
of addresses which men give to stir our blood 
and inflame our emotions. No doubt. such 
addresses have done much good. I may, 
however, be pardoned for questioning whether 
Jesus Christ ever sees the masses. Personally 
I do not think He does. It is only politicians 
and preachers who see audiences and con- 
gregations without distinguishing the faces 
of individuals. What Christ sees is not the 
mass but the individual. There is no blurred 
image of the mass that ever comes to Him. 
He beholds each individual standing out 
distinct and clear. 

Away back in the Prophets’ age there was 
Isaiah, whose eyes were always contem- 
plating vast problems. There was nothing 
confined about him. It was an age when 
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there was no private life. It was always, 
‘Live for your country, live in the life of 
the Empire, abandon all thought of the 
personal, and merge your own destiny in 
the destiny of the nation.’ One day, how- 
ever, another prophet, by name Ezekiel, 
was walking along the river-side—a good 
place for contemplation—and there came to 
him a vision which recalled him to the value 
of himself, and spoke to him as if he were 
the sole inhabitant of the world. That is 
how God’s visions do come; they always 
come explicitly addressed, and there is no 
confusion between one and another. The 
vision said: ‘Ezekiel, your people are 
blaming heredity for all their moral deformity, 
and making fathers responsible for the sins 
of the children.’ Then came the message, 
‘Son of man, stand upon thy feet and I 
will speak to thee.’ No message is more 
needed to-day than this. We hear so much 
about political power and social power and 
money power, that it is time we began to 
talk about personal power. ‘Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet.’ Some men are too 
lazy to stand up unless they can sit down 
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over it ; most men are in search of recumbent 
positions, whilst they bring damning indict- 
ments against their nation, their parliament, 
and their relations. Against all this, note— 


I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONALITY 


I know the fashion of the age is socialistic, 
and to be out of fashion is to feel as poor 
Eve felt when everybody stared at her 
because she was the oldest woman in the 
world; nevertheless personality, like Eve, 
has something to say for itself. Socialism 
may be a magnificent gospel for the com- 
munity to end with, but it is a miserably 
bad gospel for the individual to begin with. 
Socialism, as preached by some at least, 
commands our highest respect, but for all 
that there is a realm where Socialism has 
nothing to say, and where the individual 
must have paramount recognition. There 
are times when men pour contempt upon 
the Church because it sets a man the task of 
saving what they call ‘his own little soul.’ 
I will not enter into controversy concerning 
the size of your soul, nor will I deny its 
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smallness ; but whatever its size it is the only 
one you have, and, big or little, it is the part 
of you that has to last for ever: The Church, 
as much as any socialistic community, is 
set upon the raising of the world and the 
bettering of the people. It-only differs in 
method, preferring to begin at the centre and 
to reach out to the circumference, than to 
begin at the circumference and seldom reach 
the centre. God sees the great social sores 
of life. To be sure He sees the sweateries, 
the drinkeries, and immoralities of life; but 
He turns from the things themselves, which 
for size resemble the ocean, and traces them 
to their source, which lies in the individual 
life. ‘Thou art the man!’ Has it occurred 
to you that, humanly speaking, it was this 
pointed individualism that brought about 
the crucifixion of Jesus? He was indeed a 
very ‘popular preacher’ until His congrega- 
tion discovered His pointed personalities. So 
long as the Sadducees thought that He was 
preaching against the Pharisees the crowds 
gathered ; so long as the clergy thought He 
was preaching against the laity, their delight 
knew no bounds ; and when the laity thought 
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that He was beating the clerics, every service 
was fuller of enjoyment than a feast. Men 
have a rare appetite for all such services. 
But when the delusion was over, and each 
man discovered himself as the object of His 
preaching, there was no other way for such 
preaching to end than in a mighty peroration 
of blood. And it did; but not until the 
lesson had been taught. It was emphasized 
when the shameless Pharisees dragged that 
poor adulteress into the presence of Jesus. 
He did not rebut the justice of the sentence 
of stoning. He merely said, Let the man 
without sin cast the first stone, and one by 
one they slunk away like whipped dogs, 
beginning from the eldest—I am glad the 
eldest sinner was the first to be ashamed— 
‘even unto the. .. last.’.! He stood it as 
long as he could, but at length even he had to 
retire, and had to learn his own individuality 
and responsibility in the sight of God. If 
this moment has not yet come to you, be 
sure it will come, when you will have to 
say, ‘He means me,’ and that from all 
the myriads of human beings you have not 
been missed, so that even you at last will 
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have learnt the significance of your own 
individuality in the sight of God. 


2. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PERSONALITY 


There is no more glaring inconsistency, 
as there is no more dangerous tendency, than 
the way in which men are seeking to shirk 
their responsibility. If there be but the 
remotest relationship between himself and 
some virtue, or some gift for certain work, 
how eager he is that full credit should be 
given to him, as though he had created the 
faculty, and had been alone responsible for 
its training and development! If, however, 
in the business of life, he has been overcome 
by a smarter competitor than himself, or 
if he has fallen a victim to some form of vice 
which threatens to destroy him, then we 
hear whining complaints about over-com- 
petition, about inherited tendencies, about 
grandparents who did not live as they ought, 
and that as a result he is but mere driftwood 
upon the ocean of life, utterly incapable of 
overcoming the forces which are against 
him—the plaything of storms and passions 
over which he has no control. 
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Surely this is utterly untrue. If a man 
be not responsible for his follies and mis- 
fortunes, by what logic can he be worthy of 
reward for his virtues and successes? A 
large number of unfortunate men in their 
business are ready to say with Tennyson’s 
Northern Cobbler : 


Coostom flitted awady like a kite wi’ a brokken string ; 


but they are not always prepared to ac- 
knowledge so frankly it was because they 
were— 


Hallus i’ liquor, an’ hallus as droonk as a king. 


They forget that, notwithstanding opposing 
forces and hereditary tendencies, the great 
personal equation is to count for something. 
For my part, I do not yield assent to the 
statement that a man is easily led until I 
can get him to subscribe to an object that 
he does not like, or, being socialistically 
inclined, he yields to my persuasion and votes 
for the political descendants of Benjamin 
Disraeli and Lord Salisbury. It is not to 
me, at least, sufficient proof that a man is 
easily persuaded, and therefore scarcely 
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responsible for his actions when he is only 
easily persuaded to do what he likes, such 
as staying away from church, saving money, 
or getting drunk. Even to men who are 
being swept off their feet the message comes, 
“Son of man, stand upon thy feet.’ A 
man recently charged in our Law Courts 
with a revolting crime only escaped imprison- 
ment by his friends going out of their way 
to prove that he was not responsible for his 
actions—though they had never discovered 
it before. He escaped imprisonment, but 
he went forth labelled an imbecile. It was 
a terrible alternative; but surely it would 
have been better far to have stood his 
punishment as a man, even though a bad 
one, than go forth labelled as irresponsible, 
with no manhood left. Do you see your 
position, and deny your responsibility ? 
Then it is only by the indulgence of your 
friends that you are outside of a lunatic 
asylum. The knowledge of this responsibility 
is left to you in that hidden tribunal of 
conscience that is within you, and that does 
not hesitate to praise or condemn you with 
an impartiality and accuracy that in the 
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secret chambers of your soul, at least, you 
never question. 


3. THE NOBILITY OF PERSONALITY 


Personality is the one asset that counts 
for more than all else: more than education, 
wealth, position. It achieves more, and 
wields an influence to which nothing else 
can compare. Cleverness is common as 
blackberries, wonderful intellectual attain- 
ments are duplicated and reduplicated again 
and again. Cleverness often lands men into 
trouble, all because they are not clever 
enough to escape detection. Individuality 
is not so duplicated. .God does not look 
to men who have dined off encyclopaedias 
and devoured dictionaries for the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes, but to the men whose 
personality has been illumined and baptized 
with His own. The makers of the world 
are not truths, but men in whom the truths 
abide, and are expressed not necessarily by 
words but by breath, by disposition, by spirit ; 
in other words, by personality. 

Carlyle said the history of any great move- 
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ment is the history of its great men. The 
truths of Protestantism were in the world 
long before Luther, but it was only when they 
had their abode in Luther that the Pope’s 
throne began to totter. Erasmus had the 
same truths as Luther, but his personality 
meant that he only became an armchair re- 
former, as there are armchair Christians to- 
day. These reformers hate error, but they hate 
being disturbed more. In Luther the truths 
shone from his eyes, and strengthened his 
arms so that they smote like sledge-hammers ; 
and his whole soul was so alive with purpose 
and passion that the truths of Protestantism 
issued from him spontaneously, like sparks 
from an anvil and fragrance from a rose. 
The difference between Erasmus and Luther 
was not in the truths they held—for these 
were the same—but in the personality that 
held them. It is Froude who gives us another 
illustration of the same thing. Newman 
and Whately were Oxford contemporaries. 
Whately, we are told, had the superiority 
of knowledge, but he had to bring to the 
minds of his fellows the clearest intellectual 
demonstration before he could influence or 
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lead them, whereas they were influenced by 
anything that Newman said, from the mere 
fact that it was he who said it. The power 
is not in the ‘ism’ but in the ‘ ist,’ the man 
who professes it. 

We remain unmoved under some men’s 
speech, except that we are annoyed because 
we cannot sleep until they are done. It 
is not that we do not accept what they 
say, but we do not accept them. Another 
man arises to speak, and we listen with 
all our soul, not simply to what he says 
but to him. Now this rich personality, rich 
with the odours of sanctity, magnetic with 
the power of attraction, will come to 
you and to all men from the abiding con- 
templation of the Man of Nazareth, the 
Saviour of the world. Imbued with His 
spirit, the iron hand of necessity may go 
on controlling all else in the world, but thou 
mayest stand forth erect, confronting and 
defying all authority and power, because 
thou hast obeyed the command and hast 
“stood upon thy feet.’ 


IX 
COMMON FICTIONS 


OncE I watched several experts as with 
powerful magnifying-glasses they examined 
a forged cheque; but with all their scrutiny, 
so carefully had the nefarious work been 
done, they had to turn elsewhere for the 
evidence of guilt. Upon another occasion 
I heard a prisoner who was charged with 
the manufacture of base coin prove his 
innocence. He did so by frankly admitting 
that he had been previously convicted of 
a similar crime, and by saying that the 
coins he had manufactured would not bend, 
and that he would have been ashamed to 
have turned out such faulty counterfeits 
as were then before the court, 

It is well known that some of the cleverest 
brains in the country are employed in en- 
deavouring to detect crime, and the reason 
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why they do not always succeed is because 
the brains which are committing the crimes 
are cleverer than their own. Think of all 
the skilled ingenuity there is engaged in 
the manufacture of paste to look like 
diamonds, of dyed skins that are palmed 
off upon unwary customers as the furs of 
rare and valuable animals, of pictures that 
are such clever forgeries that they even 
baffle experts. 

The pity is that men are not deceived 
by others so often as they deceive themselves. 
It is upon this point I would warn you now, 
that you may not confound the fictitious 


with the genuine. 
Here are a few illustrations of what I 


mean : 


I. YOU DECEIVE YOURSELF WHEN YOU 
SPEAK OF PASSION AS SYNONYMOUS 


WITH LOVE 


These things are widely different. Passion 
may seek to wear the same garment of 
enthusiasm, to speak the same language 
of devotion, and to manifest equally generous 
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deeds. But the difference between passion 
and love is not in degree but in kind. The 
one is good only by being our servant, the 
other by becoming our master. Passion is 
a wild beast whose claws must be cut and 
its jaws muzzled; it is a terrible business 
when the ‘menagerie has overpowered the 
keeper.’ But the greater the power of love 
the greater is its service. Southey well 
expresses the difference between the two 
when he says : 


Earthly these passions of the earth ; 

They perish where they have their birth, 
But love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 


Yet is it true that with many passion is 
called by the sacred name of love. It 
simulates it, counterfeits it so well, that 
the difference is not at once apparent. 

Chemistry gives us an illustration of how 
similarities may exist with radical dis- 
tinctions. ‘The time was when tartaric acid 
could alone be manufactured from the juice 
of the grape or some other fruits. Now, 
however, the chemist can produce what 
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is known as ‘‘mesotartaric”’ acid, from 
elements that have no connexion with the 
vine. It looks the same, tastes the same, 
and performs the same industrial functions ; 
behaves the same under the most rigid 
tests of chemical examination. There is 
only one test that it will not pass, that 
is the test of polarized light, the judge 
that reveals the fatal distinction.’* So with 
passion and love: not in their enthusiasms 
or vocabularies or gifts do we behold the 
distinction, wide as the universe, that divides 
the one from the other. : 

Passion may act as love, but it will not 
suffer like love. ‘Love suffereth long... 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself 

... doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh 
not account of evil . . . beareth all things 
. . . hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth. If you are in any 
doubt as to whether the thing you have is 
love or passion, compare it with this defini- 
tion, and you will not long be left in any 
dilemma. 

1 The Raiment of the Soul, p. Il. 
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2. YOU DECEIVE YOURSELF IF YOU SPEAK 
OF YOUR HOUSE AS YOUR HOME 


The fact that a man pays rent is no proof 
that he possesses a home. You only get 
houses for rent, not homes. A home can 
be purchased only by love. If you are in 
arrears there, your home is swiftly becoming 
a house. I have known a man who was 
the possessor of a thousand houses, but he 
had no home. I have visited the house 
where he lived ; I have entered his drawing- 
room. His fire-screen was a picture of 
polar bears emerging from a frozen cavern, 
and in that fireless, homeless room I felt 
the wind of the icy north. When he and 
his wife sat in their tall, upright chairs 
they reminded me of nothing so much as 
stalactites in a cavern. It was a place in 
which to take cold, and where kindly feelings 
and warm hearts could not grow. 

There are multitudes to-day whose homes 
are only like second-rate hotels, in which 
men eat and sleep but take no interest in 
each other’s lives. Tell some men that 
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they have no home and they would be 
insulted, and yet that is the truth. They 
have a house but not a home. God intends 
that your house should be a home, and your 
home a temple, in which you may worship 
Him, a place where life is lived at its best. 
Home is the place where men are expected 
to practise heaven’s manners in preparation 
for the home beyond. When men do not 
love their hearths and reverence their 
homes it is a sign they have dishonoured 
both. 

There was once a mosque which had 
its stones cemented with mortar that had 
been mixed with musk, and when the sun 
shone the sweet odour*of the building filled 
the air, and men gathered around it that 
they might enjoy the fragrance. When you 
have merely the combination of timber and 
bricks what you get is a house; but when 
there is the mortar that is mixed with the 
musk of love it will turn the house into 
a home, where life’s sweetest moments will 
be spent and where life’s purest ambitions 
will be realized. 
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3. YOU DECEIVE YOURSELF WHEN YOU 
CONFOUND REPUTATION WITH CHARACTER 


These are not identical. Reputation is 
what men say of you, character is what you 
are. If Homer had burnt his Jiiad the 
same hour that he completed it, and had 
never given it to the world, it would have 
affected his literary reputation, but it could 
not have affected the character of his ability. 
The reason why reputation is not synonymous 
with character is because we are careful 
not to give men sufficient information whereby 
they may arrive at right conclusions. In 
this we have learnt the ‘ doctrine of reserve.’ 
Thus it happens that an excellent reputation 
may often co-exist with an infamous character. 
From newspapers and other sources we 
learn some startling facts that ought to 
prevent us from any longer confounding 
reputation with character. 

Character is that quality of thought and 
affection which has become literally stamped 
upon the soul. Character is what you are 
in the dark, when there is no eye directed 
towards you, and you are under no fear 
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of detection. That is your character, and 
upon that your destiny will turn. 

If you would realize still more clearly 
the difference, it is described for you in 
that famous book of Lytton’s, Eugene Aram. 
You remember how that man’s reputation 
rose higher and higher until at last he reached 
European fame; but, notwithstanding his 
reputation, he was a murderer. Fourteen 
years before he had slain Daniel Clarke, 
and during those years between the committal 
of the deed and suffering the penalty, he 
alone had the agony of knowing how far 
his reputation was from the truth. Or 
read again that powerful book, The Silence 
of Dean Maitland. Its a complete sermon 
on the psalmist’s words, ‘When I kept 
silence, my bones waxed old, through my 
roaring all the day long.’ That man’s whole 
life was a lie. He kept silence, but there 
was the continual roaring within. The out- 
ward life was one of brilliant success; no 
man’s ‘reputation’ stood higher than his. 
His ability, eloquence, personality were all 
praised. He was the idol of his friends, 
and outwardly had reached the throne of 
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human happiness. But, within, the worm 
was gnawing at his heart. If some ‘ Higher 
Critic’ had come and said ‘ There is no such 
place as hell,’ he would have replied, ‘in his 
heart at least, ‘ There is, and, alas! I am in 
it. Do not imagine that these stories are 
to be read in fiction only; they are to be 
read in the lives of countless thousands of 
guilty men to-day. 

If you have but seen to it that your 
character is pure and clean, that you are 
in reality a good man, then, like John Wesley, 
you may confidently leave your reputation 
in the hands of God. 


4. YOU DECEIVE YOURSELF WHEN YOU 
CONFOUND BEING ‘ BETTER OFF’ WITH 
BEING ‘ BETTER’ 


Upon one occasion I was listening to some 
very flattering remarks which were being 
made concerning some church-going people 
whom I happened to know but slightly, My 
informant, anxious to increase my knowledge, 
told me that ‘they always lived well.’ I 
expressed my delight, and said how much 
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I wished that all church-going people did 
the same. I was then informed that was 
impossible, for not every one could afford it. 

Immediately I discovered the confusion 
of ideas there was between us. It is, how- 
ever, such a serious confusion that it is 
essential that it should be made plain that 
to be ‘ better off’ is not the same as being 
‘better.’ There are some men who become 
so well off that the only thing they cannot 
afford to keep is their conscience. They 
take on more servants, but they dismiss 
their conscience. It would cost them too 
much, perhaps all they have. The rich 
fool of the gospel story became ‘better 
off’ year by year, but: the man himself was 
becoming not ‘better’ but ‘worse,’ until 
at last, when his riches were at their highest, 
he was at his lowest, and there was no escape 
from the summons of God ! 

In Church life we sometimes hear the 
phrase, ‘Our better families.’ I resent it 
altogether as it is used; it simply refers 
to wealth, education, position; and then 
the phrase is utterly wrong and mischievous. 
It ought to be ‘Our better-off, families.’ 
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That would deceive no one, and, what is 
more, would hurt no one. To be ‘ better off’ 
means money; to be ‘better’ means de- 
velopment of character, beautifying of dis- 
position, sanctification of life. 

If you can be ‘better off’ honestly—and 
many are—then by all means use your in- 
creasing wealth and position for the service 
of God and the good of humanity, and you 
will not only be ‘better off,’ but ‘ better.’ 
That is like adding a baronetcy to a knight- 
hood, something that will descend to genera- 
tion after generation when you are gone. 
If, however, your fortune declines, and the 
passage of the years sees you becoming 
‘worse off,’ that is no reason why you should 
be ‘worse.’ See to it, whether your riches 
are mounting higher or falling to zero, that 
you are always going up yourself ; it may be 
that you resemble a balloon and can go 
up only by throwing out the bags of sand. 
Then do not hesitate to make the sacrifice. 
The exaltation is worth it, and you may 
ascend unto the heavenly places with Christ 
Jesus. 


xX 
‘THE DIVIL’S OAN SEN’ 


An I browt what tha seeds stannin’ theer, yon big black bottle 
o’ gin. 
‘ That caps owt,’ says Sally, an’ saw she begins to cry, 
But I puts it inter ’er ’ands, an’ I says to ’er, ‘Sally,’ says I, 
‘Stan’ ’im theer i’ the nadme o’ the Lord an’ the power ov 
‘is Graace, 
Stan’ ’im theer, fur I’ll looédk my hennemy strait i’ the faace, 
Stan’ ’im theer i’ the winder, an’ let ma loodk at ’im then, 
’E seeims naw moor nor watter, an’ ’e’s the Divil’s oan sen.’ 
TeNNysON’sS Northern Cobbler. 


Ir Tennyson can speak of alcohol as the 
‘Divil’s Odin Sen,’ I need not apologize 
for any language of mine. Throughout the 
ages the ‘big black bottle o’ gin,’ and all 
its relatives, have been regarded as the 
chief enemy of man. Those who know 
alcohol best speak of it as the devil in 
solution, which is only another way of using 
Tennyson’s expression. Individuals and 
nations have sought to lay this monster low, 
but even now little more has been done 
than the wounding of his scaly hide. 
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The manufacture and consumption of in- 
toxicating drink will only be understood 
when. the whole problem is shorn of its 
countless defences and looked at as it really 
is. The one reason why men manufacture 
drink is for the sake of gold. The one reason 
why men drink it is because they like it. 
These are the defences that have to be 
attacked and mastered, if our land has to 
De treed. = 

I am not convinced that it helps much the 
progress of temperance to have the figures 
which register the strength of this evil 
recounted. Mathematics never rouse men 
to enthusiasm. I do not think it helps us 
to be told how many buckets of drink are 
washed down the national throat year by 
year. Nor does it leave us much wiser 
when we are told how far the golden sove- 
reigns which are spent in drink would stretch 
if placed side by side. I doubt if it adds 
greatly to our illumination when a string 
of denunciations are hurled at the traffic 
by preachers, doctors, judges, and states- 
men. It ought to be quite enough to act 
upon your own experience; for if you have 
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reached twenty years of age, and have not 
learned that it is the curse of the land, I 
almost despair of your enlightenment now. 
Concerning the ruin wrought by this foe 
there is not one dissentient voice; and if it 
did not mean gold and dividends to those 
who are interested in it, it would have been 
slain long ago. Those who live by the 
money that this trade brings are deaf to 
the piteous plaints and wails of the doomed 
and the damned. They hear not that cry. 
They only listen for the jingling of the gold 
as it drops into their pockets, and are deaf 
to the sob of the lost. 

It is useless to try and tell this country 
what its drink bill is ;» no living man knows 
or can know. If £165,000,000 were all the 
drink cost per annum, it would be a com- 
paratively small bill to pay. But I assert 
that is not half the cost to this country. 
Let us look at the subject. We will not 
deal with millions, for there is abundant 
evidence that Providence never intended us 
to be millionaires, by the fact that we have 
no mental capacity to grasp what a million 
really means. Let us divide the millions 
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by the population, and then we discover 
that the amount is nearly £4 per head. 
But what of the thousands of heads that 
have too much sense to spend their money 
in that way? Teetotallers are not the ‘ rare 
birds’ that some would have us imagine. 
Then there are compulsory teetotallers in 
prisons, asylums, and workhouses, whose 
‘heads’ have to be counted in the population, 
but they do not spend their £4 in drink ; 
there are also the little children who at 
least have not yet commenced the baneful 
habit of drinking. This means that the 
average expenditure amongst those who do 
imbibe is more than doubled, which brings 
it to £8 per head, instead of £4; but that 
does not tell us what drink costs. Think 
of the time lost from work as a result of 
intoxication. Is not that to be included ? 
If a man has spent ten shillings in drink and 
has lost two days’ work in consequence, his 
drink bill is not ten shillings, but twenty. 
But he has probably been fined ‘ five shillings 
and costs,’ which makes his drink bill twenty- 
five shillings ; but what of the costs ? Possibly 
four shillings more. That increases the bill 
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to nearly thirty shillings; but that is not 
all. It takes time even to be fined by a 
magistrate, that means more money still. 
Then what of doctors’ fees and ‘ pick-me- 
ups,’ and all the countless expenses which 
accompany a life of drinking as seen in 
hospitals, prisons, and asylums? Multiply 
this throughout the year and by the number 
of drinkers. To all this must be added 
the accompanying evils of starving and 
neglected children, of the weakened physical 
and mental vitality of the nation. There is 
no actuary in the world who can tell what 
drink costs this nation. In addition to this, 
be it remembered that no small part of the 
cost of intemperance has to be paid, not 
by those who drink, but by those who do not. 

These are facts which will enable you 
to discover how the drink bill is made up. 
Then we are asked to provide soup-kitchens 
in order that this portion of the population 
may drink soup at our expense, when, if 
they would leave the drink alone, they 
might be drinking soup in their own kitchens, 
and at their own expense instead. 

Of course drink is not the only cause of 
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unemployment; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that if the unemployment which is 
the result of man’s own sin and wickedness 
were removed, the remaining unemployment 
would be no difficult problem for this country 
to face. It is true in every realm of life, you 
‘cannot eat your cake and have it’; and if 
you will spend your money at the Red 
Lion or Black Bull, then the money has 
gone and it cannot be used for the purchase 
of a home where the grate shall shine like 
silver and where music and laughter can 
be heard. Money spent in drink does well 
for the brewer, but badly for the customer. 
The one gets a fortune, the other gets beggary 
and crime. If it is true—and he is a bold 
man who would deny it—do not hesitate 
to say it, that this country allows men to 
become millionaires for manufacturing 
criminals, and then hangs the criminals! 
TuHIs .1S BRITISH JUSTICE WITH ITS EYES 
SHUT. 

Every other trade is proud to show the 
process of its manufacture, and to demon- 
strate that the raw material increases 
in value as it passes under its hands. 
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The cabinet maker may show with pride 
the process of his work, from the cutting 
down of the tree to the completion of the 
furniture or the house. The mechanic may 
take a delight in explaining the process of 
his work, from the getting of the ore to the 
completion of the machinery. Ask the brewer 
to do the same! Would he like you to trace 
the steps by which a man slowly but surely 
deteriorates, from the time that he enters 
his premises until he becomes a burden and 
a menace to the State? And yet no man 
in this realm is more handsomely paid for 
his work than the manufacturer of the 
drink. But THE END IS NOT YET. 

Do not let any smooth words hide from 
those who are engaged in the traffic, either 
as brewers or SHAREHOLDERS, or as only 
SLEEPING PARTNERS, the nature of the 
business in which they are getting their 
money. I have read of a certain American 
millionaire who grew restive under the ener- 
getic inquiries of his fellow citizens as to 
the questionable way in which he was making 
his money. He forthwith presented to his 
city the largest telescope that had ever 
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been made, feeling, no doubt, that the in- 
habitants were better engaged in studying 
the stars than in the way in which he was 
getting his fortune. The same trick has 
been tried in this country, where a mammoth 
brewer presented to his townsmen a mag- 
nificent art gallery, and the silly people so 
belauded his generosity that he was knighted 
by royalty. If only the inhabitants had 
had the sense to see it, they could have 
had art galleries in their own homes had 
they not been so generous to their brewer, 
and preferred to gaze at his pictures rather 
than their own. 

The duty of this nation, and of every nation, 
is to lower the status of the drink-seller 
and to make him feel that it is futile to 
regard himself as a respectable man so long 
as he is connected with the traffic. 

It is the love of gold that has baffled all 
reforms. As far back as we can trace the 
history of our world, right away to the 
misty ages of antiquity, this demon of 
drink has stood as the greatest enemy of 
man. 

Three thousand years ago, when the 
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Pharaohs were exercising their regal sway 
upon the banks of the Nile, alcohol was 
the cause of misery, and its evil has not 
ceased. 

Herodotus tells that at kingly feasts where 
the guests were in danger of drinking too 
freely, a skeleton crowned with a funereal 
wreath was carried and placed on the table 
amid the guests, as a warning of the danger 
that lurked in the cup. We admit it was a 
grotesque idea, but it is evidence that in 
those far-off days the evil had to be fought. 
We turn to Greece, and find that in the two 
rival Republics, Athens and Sparta, that 
were at the height of their power five hundred 
years before Christ, they decreed that if a 
government official was found intoxicated 
he should be heavily fined for his first offence 
and put to death for the second. In Sparta 
also it was the law that slaves were to be 
intoxicated once a year at the expense of 
the State, in order that the freemen, be- 
holding their disgraceful orgies under intem- 
perance, would be warned against copying 
theirexample. Mohammed said that ‘in every 
grape there dwells a devil.’ Right on from 
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those days until now, some men have fought 
this evil, but because of gold other men 
struggle to the death to retain it. It is a 
monstrous inconsistency that the law which 
will not allow a man who is interested in a 
case under trial to adjudicate upon it either 
from the jury box or the judge’s bench, 
should be set aside in the highest court of 
all, and men whose position is largely main- 
tained by the degradation of others should 
be allowed to defy the will of the country 
and sentence the nation to another period of 
degradation. THE END Is NOT YET. 

So much for the traders, but what of the 
customers? Do not forget that ALCOHOL 
has been driven from every stronghold which 
it has sought to occupy. 


ALCOHOL WAS FORMERLY DECLARED TO BE 
AN IMPORTANT ITEM OF FooD 


To-day no sane man would dare to raise 
such a defence. It has been proved again 
and again that there is nothing in alcohol 
which can add any strength to the vital 
structure of the body. The only thing that 
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it does is, perhaps, because of the sugar it 
contains, to add a little fat to the body. 
Stout people would be the very first to tell 
you that is a very questionable advantage, 
for it only makes the body heavy and un- 
wieldy. As one corpulent old duchess in- 
formed her doctor, she was ‘too big to be 
well all over at one time.’ In addition to 
this it weakens the muscles and often makes 
them incapable of sustaining the body. 
There is no need to labour this point. Every 
sixth-standard schoolboy and every doctor 
who can afford to be independent of his 
clients knows that alcohol can no longer 
claim to be a food. It is universally ad- 
mitted that the manufacture of alcohol 
destroys the nutritive power of the grain 
from which it comes. 


ALCOHOL WAS FORMERLY DECLARED TO BE 
A MEDICINE 


Whoever regards alcohol as a medicine 
had better open his eyes to the fact that he 
is now contradicted by practically all front- 
rank medical men. Hospitals have become 
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great Temperance institutions, and every 
one knows, or may know, that the amount 
of alcohol prescribed within them is now 
reduced almost to vanishing point. We also 
know that those who hug the delusion that 
it is fatal to stop the habit of taking in- 
toxicants suddenly are faced with the fact 
that men who are taken into custody very 
suddenly, and have to stop their imbibing 
immediately, are not found dropping dead in 
their jailor’s hands. There are those who 
declare that alcohol warms the body. There 
was a patient who told the doctor that he 
found ‘he must have a stimulant, for he had 
cold blood and it warmed him.’ ‘So it does,’ 
said the doctor. ‘Seehere; this stick is cold,’ 
as he tossed it into the fire. ‘Now it is 
getting warmed—indeed it is hot; but is the 
stick benefited?’ ‘Of course not,’ said the 
patient as he saw the puffs of smoke coming 
out of the stick ; ‘it is burning.’ ‘Soare you,” 
said the doctor; ‘when you warm yourself 
with alcohol, you are burning away: the 
tissues of your body and your brain.’ It 
is well also to remember that if all those who 
so obediently took drink by doctors’ orders 
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would only have been as obedient when he 
ordered them to ‘stop,’ it would have im- 
mensely lessened the misery of the world. 
From this stronghold—being considered as a 
medicine—drink has had to beat a humiliated 
retreat. 


ALCOHOL AS A SOURCE OF CONVIVIALITY 


We do occasionally hear of those who 
have had a‘ jolly spree.’ There are, however, 
two words in Scripture that always impress 
me, ‘nevertheless—afterwards.’ After the 
spree comes the headache, the quivering 
nerves, the burning throat, and not in- 
frequently the ‘jolly spree’ ends in broken 
limbs and still more “broken hearts. It is 
recognized now that as a source of true 
conviviality alcohol has not proved itself 
a success. 


THE ONLY STRONGHOLD FROM WHICH ALCOHOL 
HAS NOT YET BEEN DRIVEN, IS THAT 
MEN DRINK IT BECAUSE THEY LIKE IT 


Think of it. It robs a man of money, 
health, brains, and turns his manhood into 
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corruption, empties his home of furniture 
and fills it with rubbish; and yet he drinks 
because he likes it! Yes, likes it whilst he 
hates himself for liking it. 

Men drink, and try to comfort themselves 
by affirming that they are their own worst 
enemies. It is a great black lie. I will tell 
you why I say so. I have sat at the side of 
a scholar who died from internal abscesses, 
the result of eating rags to stay the gnawing 
of hunger. ‘ His father had denied him bread 
that he might have the money for drink. 
He drank because he liked it, and comforted 
himself that he was his own worst enemy | 
Do you wonder that even a poet like Tenny- 
son should describe drink as 
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We talk of ‘strong drink,’ and strong it is, 
but only in pulling down a man’s intellect 
and rolling him in the gutter. Strong drink ; 
and so it is, but only strong in turning 
humanity into carnality. Strong drink; yes, 
but only in turning homes into hovels and 
streets into slums. Strong drink; yes, a 
thousand times too strong for the victims 
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of the traffic to overthrow, for whilst it 
crowds the madhouse and fills the grave, it 
crowns brewers with coronets and clothes them 
in purple, when, in reality, and in the sight of 
God, they are clothed with the blood-red 
garments of the victims whom for the sake 
of gold they have slain. They cannot hear 
the cries of their victims—the cries that 
ascend from ten thousand homes and a 
hundred thousand hearts; they are listening 
to the chink, chink, chink of the gold as it 
drops into their coffers. Some day the gold 
will cease to chink, then they will hear the 
groans of those whom they have sent to 
perdition. Then they must hearken to the 
Judge of all the earth, whose every act will 
work for the salvation of the drinker and 
the damnation of the seller. 

Men, the men I love, for your eternal 
salvation do not degrade the life for which 
Christ died. Arise in the strength of your 
redeemed humanity and save your souls 
from death, and claim the inheritance of the 
‘saints in light.’ 


XI 
DUMB GRATITUDE 


‘DotH the wild ass bray when it hath 
grass, or loweth the ox over its fodder ?’ 
Job had not mingled with cattle without 
learning something about them, and what 
he learnt was that they were grateful crea- 
tures. Braying and lowing are the signs of 
discontent ; give them their food and they 
will stay their braying and their lowing. 
They know when they are well off, and stop 
their noise. 

How different it allis with man ; how seldom 
is he content, how rarely satisfied! Adam 
was not content with the inside of Paradise, 
but when he went to the outside he liked 
itless. Israel was discontented with Canaan, 
and you know the result. Men to-day are 
not unlike their ancestors. They complain 
that religion is expensive and that they get 
very little out of it; that they would have 
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been better off if they had stuck to the world. 
Men criticize the weather and complain of 
late seasons as if they had never been late for 
work in their lives and had never overslept 
themselves ; and yet they grumble at God’s 
clock, as if it needed regulating by their 
clumsy hands. What means all this com- 
plaining, this captiousness on the part of 
men to-day? It means that though the 
inexhaustible riches of Christ are ever at our 
feet, waiting for nothing but for our accept- 
ance, we are braying and lowing still. We 
learn this lesson from the ass and the ox, 
which we should do well to copy. They are 
no sooner well off than they knowit. Every- 
where we are suffering from the disease of 
discontent. The old proverb ‘ The cow in the 
meadow, knee deep in clover, often looks 
over the hedge and longs for the common,’ 
is not always true of cows, but it is often 
true of men. 


I. YoU OUGHT TO BE GRATEFUL FOR THE 
COMPREHENSIVENESS OF LIFE 


The ox and the ass are grateful, but they 
have received no such life as yours. What 
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limitations are theirs! You may plead that 
their animal natures leave them unconscious 
of their limits. Is it your animal nature that 
leaves* you oblivious of your wealth? You 
are the inheritor of the ages; all things are 
yours, and yet you have never said 
‘Thank you’ to God for all that has come 
to you. You are so foolish that you never 
call anything yours unless it is cut off from 
the common stock, and we only count our- 
selves rich when we possess those things which 
others lose or cannot share. This was the 
view of Mr. Pecksniff, who said, ‘ Unless some 
of us are better off than others, what will 
become of gratitude ?’ I marvel that men 
do not constantly exult in the possession 
of infinite capacities for the enjoyment of 
infinite life. One of my correspondents, en- 
dowed with magnificent health and a fortune 
so soundly invested that unless the British 
Empire smashes he is sure not only of life’s 
bread-and-butter but of life’s confectionery ; 
not only of life in a secluded corner of the 
world, but enough with which to see the 
world’s glory, writes: ‘It is a great effort to 
be cheerful. I could welcome the grave; 
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and it is only after seriously talking to myself 
that I have decided to give life another 
chance.’ Think of it! Giving life another 
chance, but never a word of the chances 
that life is bringing to him and laying at 
his feet. And in a measure this is true of 
us all. 

There is not a glory in the world that has 
not its counterpart in us, that it may fill us 
with delight. God has given to the moun- 
tains a majesty of their own. He hasclothed 
the hills with a verdure that is beauty at 
its best; the nightly sky is crammed with 
holes through which His glory streams. 
This is true, but it is only half the truth; 
and the other half is that whatever beauties 
He has created outwardly, He has created 
the counterpart in us that we may enjoy them 
and revel in the sights. He has taken the 
voice of the angels and wrapped it up in the 
birds, that you may hear something of the 
music of heaven while on earth. There are 
secrets in the stars and the rocks; but they 
are secrets only that you may have the delight 
and reward of searching them out. If you 
find life narrow, limited, confined, it is you 
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who have erected the barriers. You must 
not call poverty a barrier; it has often 
proved the greatest impetus to research. If 
we would only recognize it, we are millionaires 
in reality, and the reason why we do not re- 
cognize it is because we persist in using the 
title of millionaire for the man who has made 
himself rich by making others poor. In 
the only riches that really count there need 
be no ‘tops and bottoms’ of society, no 
‘easts and wests.’ Health, hearing, sight, 
soul-capacity, are all ours. The revelation 
of God, in which the wayfaring man, yea, 
a fool, need not err, is our own possession. 
These things are ours. Surely it is time we 
ceased our braying and lowing and broke 
forth into melody and praise. 


2. YOU OUGHT TO BE GRATEFUL FOR THE 
SOLUTIONS WHICH GOD OFFERS TO YOUR 
PERPLEXITIES 


The Book of God does not make light of 
the sorrows and perplexities which press upon 
you. It enters into them and interprets 
them and makes them lighter by illumination. 
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There is the problem of sin. This damning 
fact presses upon us all, nor is the load 
lightened by those who tell us that there is 
no such thing as sin. It is no use persuading 
a man that he is well when he isill. The one 
who tells us that sin is not, seeks to cure us by 
insulting our reason. The philosophy that 
acknowledges sin yet says it is an evil for 
which the individual is not responsible, and 
that ‘ Byron’s unchaste life must be put 
into the same category as his club foot,’ as 
if he were as little responsible for one as the 
other, degrades human nature still more. It 
is a sufficient answer to that theory to say 
that whomsoever it might satisfy, it did not 
satisfy Byron. He knew better than accept 
it. Think of where such teaching leads. It 
lowers your accountability to a level with 
the beasts that browse on the hill-sides. It 
acknowledges your deformity, but does no- 
thing tocure. The Scriptures paint sin in the 
blackest colours, and do not hesitate to teach 
the absolute responsibility of man. To crown 
a man with responsibility is to crown him 
with dignity. Let a man be made conscious 
of his inherent nobility, and you are on the 

i, 
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surest way of raising him. The scriptural 
doctrine of sin is honouring to man. It will 
not have him reduced to an automaton, the 
plaything of every passion. It raises him 
into a moral agent, grander even in his down- 
fall than the finest machinery of earth. It 
makes him responsible not only for his sin 
but responsible also as to whether he will 
have the remedy in Christ applied. For 
this doctrine of sin we should express our 
thanks. 

There is the problem of sorrow. Here a 
word of Lowell’s will be worth a multitude of 
mine, for he interprets Scripture better than 
Pecan: 


But all God’s angels come to us disguised : 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death ; 
One after other lift their frowning masks, 
And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 

Of having looked upon the front of God. 


When I read my sorrow in the light of God’s 
Word it becomes transfigured, and my com- 
plaining is turned to joy. 
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3. YOU SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR THE 
SCRIPTURAL RULES OF CONDUCT 


A man’s braying and lowing would surely 
be at an end if only he could get men to act, 
with himself, according to the teaching of 
the Book of God. It is not by the law of 
God that men seek to devour one another. 
Not from the Scriptures do we get the yearn- 
ing, not to be well dressed, but to be better 
dressed than our neighbours. The very 
phrase ‘The way of the world’ is expressive 
of all that is selfish and mean. Men say 
they want to please themselves, and yet 
bow down with abject submission to custom, 
and with a spirit of servility that an African 
slave never knew. A man’s ideal is to be 
his own master; and when he has reached 
that so-called enviable position, what is he 
like? Watch him as he bows before his 
own pride, as he is controlled by his own 
temper, and governed by his own selfishness, 
and you do not get a picture that is very 
attractive. Accept the rules of Scripture, 
and what is the result? When a man is 
not under his own control, but God’s, he is 
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treated as if God had only one child and 
he was the one. He calls out in the gratitude 
of his heart: ‘ Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies; Thou 
anointest my head... my cup runneth over.’ 
If God errs at all, which is inconceivable, 
it is not in the parsimoniousness, but in the 
prodigality, of His gifts. 


4. YOU SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR LIFE’S 
ETERNAL OUTLOOK 


If the ox and the ass cease their lowing 
and braying for the satisfaction of temporal 
needs, how much more should we cease our 
grumbling and begin our magnificats for the 
eternal satisfaction which is ours! It cannot 
be too plainly taught that all enviousness, 
covetousness, and self-seeking on the part 
of Christians are only braying and lowing 
under another name, an indication that they 
are not satisfied with the provisions that are 
prepared for them in Christ. Why need you 
be covetous, when God is ever giving to you 
all good things richly to enjoy? Why do 
you denounce religion as narrow, when it 
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embraces two eternities and fills up all the 
intervening moments with delights that will 
not wither? When a man complained of 
the narrowness of religion to Dr. Johnson, 
even that gouty old lexicographer was 
roused to defend it, and declared that it 
made even the dogs and cats of a man’s home 
the happier. Why do you complain that 
religion only thinks of the future, when the 
homes where it is found are the fairest 
portions of the earth to-day? This religion 
brightens our homes and gives to us the 
guarantee that they shall not be divided by 
death, for they can survive such upheaval 
of death and pass through it as little hurt 
as a mountain is damaged by a thunderstorm. 

The gift of God is eternal life to you and 
to yours. Is it not time you changed your 
tune and began to tell of the great things 
God hath done for you? Sceptical theorists 
are always telling of the great things they 
can do, and will do in the future. They want 
you to pledge your service to them in advance, 
and to pay your adoration for favours and 
blessings which are coming. Not so with 
Jesus Christ. He approaches you with a 
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programme, gloriously accomplished, mani- 
fests everywhere the results of His power and 
His love, and sees to it that neither the 
weakest, nor youngest, nor obscurest, need 
go without receiving the diadem of His 
blessing. Let, therefore, your complaining 
be over and your day of thanksgiving begin. 


XII 


A COMPROMISING PARTNERSHIP 


JEHOSHAPHAT is a glaring example of a 
good man who went wrong. Unfortunately, 
the Jehoshaphats of history are legion. It 
has not been a rare event for ‘ good’ men to 
go wrong in order to get right ; and though 
none of them ever succeeded, there are still 
those who are foolish enough to try. No 
man ever yet got right by going wrong. 
Yet before to-day men have stolen money 
to pay their debts, and have called it borrow- 
ing just to get straight. Where should we 
be if men borrowed money from us without 
letting us know? Men have invested money 
in moral cesspools, all because they gave 
big dividends, which would increase their 
gifts to philanthropic work. These are the 
lineal descendants of Jehoshaphat, the good 
man who went wrong. Think of it! Je- 
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hoshaphat, the king who gained the favour 
of God by reason of his piety, and by sweeping 
away idolatry, yet came to take the side of 
Ahab, the idolatrous king, and to enter into 
partnership with Ahaziah, his still more 
idolatrous son. Hence we have Messrs. 
Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah, shippers. Let us 
look at this interesting firm. 


I. THE PARTNERS, JEHOSHAPHAT AND 
AHAZIAH 


First, I would have you notice that these 
two no sooner became partners than the two 
became one. That is a fact frequently over- 
looked. Sometimes a man says that he 
is not responsible for his partner. He is 
responsible to this extent, that he has either 
to teach him to go straight or to go out. 
The risk of a continued evil partnership is too 
great for any but a madman to contemplate. 
What chance has a partnership of success 
that excludes God as this one does? Ahaziah 
would not want God in the business, and 
Jehoshaphat knew that God would not enter 
so long as Ahaziah was in. God is in no 
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business where He is not the predominant 
partner. 

Men sometimes advertise for what they 
are pleased to call ‘sleeping partners,’ and 
wish that God could be prevailed upon to 
take the place, but He will not have it. 
He must even have power to tell the pro- 
prietors what to do; and if they do not heed, 
the result will be disaster. If God is not in 
your business, come out! You say it will 
mean ruin. It will mean greater ruin to 
remain in. If you have entered into partner- 
ship with Ahaziah, and your business is in 
difficulty, and you, accustomed to pray, go 
home and ask God that your business may 
weather the storm, it is a business that God 
does not intend should weather the storm. 
The only way of reaching your haven is to 
throw Ahaziah overboard, even as Jonah 
was thrown over before the ship could be 
saved. There are certain kinds of cargo 
that God’s ships will not carry. They prefer 
to sink. | 

Nevertheless, it is a partnership that some 
are inclined to favour. They see advantages 
in it. Jehoshaphat may say: ‘ Well, after 
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all, it is a partnership, and if I make promises 
and pledge my word for undertakings and 
they are not carried out, that is Ahaziah’s 
business, not mine.’ Similarly Ahaziah may 
argue with himself, ‘Should there come a 
day when a client enters and says he is 
growing suspicious of our methods, and that 
he has an idea that all is not right, I can 
refer him to Jehoshaphat and say, ‘“‘ Do you 
think that a man such as he is would remain 
in the business if all were not right ?””’ And 
Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah in their Directors’ 
Meeting say to each other, ‘It is nothing to 
either of us or to others what we are in our 
private life ; if one of us likes to stick to the 
church, and the other does not, that is nothing 
to any one. After all, business is business, 
and the two must be kept separate. Nothing 
is worse than to introduce religion into the 
counting-house.’ Perhaps something may be 
said for that view of the case, but, after all, 
there is room for this question, which I will 
not stay to answer: ‘When the business part 
of a man is damned for his wicked deeds, 
where will the other part of him go?’ If 
Messrs. Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah advertise 
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for a prepossessing young man who desires 
a good opening in life, to apply at their office, 
Don’T! 


2. THE CARGO, ‘THE GOLD OF OPHIR’ 


I know nothing of the gold of Ophir, except 
that to this firm it represented ‘ gold without 
God.’ Now that is a peculiar kind of gold. 
The firm that excludes God from its counsels 
will find Him excluded also from its stock. 
Whatever the gold of Ophir meant to others, 
to them, at least, it meant gold without 
God. There is a copper that becomes gold 
in the using, and a gold that becomes dust 
the moment it is touched. I have heard cer- 
tain commercial transactions spoken of as 
‘phantom gold.’ That is the kind of gold» 
that is ever in abundance, the gold that is 
always within reach until . . . you reach it, 
then it has gone! These ships were to set 
off for the gold of Ophir. Al such gold 
means risk without riches. We do not con- 
demn risk; we honour it. The man who risks 
nothing wins nothing; only see to it that 
God is in your risk, and then the risk vanishes 
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and certainty is assured. To risk without 
God is only to guarantee failure. Think of 
the risks men run for gold without God. 
They will sit at the gaming-tables and think 
they are playing with money for money, 
when in reality they are playing with wives 
and children for the gold that never comes. 
What they get is not gold, but guilt; not 
money, but misery. Think of those clever 
men who mean to get gold by a careful 
alteration of figures, and manipulation of 
accounts, ‘artists in figures,’ I think they 
are called. Think of their risk. They risk 
their liberty, and the general result is that 
they become housed with others of the same 
kind, who have run their risk and _ lost. 
Learn it: risk without God spells ruin. A/J/ 
such gold is the gold of covetousness, and never 
satisfies. A man longs for a little more money 
just to make odd money even, one bit of land 
more just to shape afresh what he has. No 
satisfaction lies here. Covetousness is the one 
thing that never has enough. With increasing 
gold there is no increasing happiness, because 
it is always under the feverish thirst of 
wanting more. Covetousness always means 
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discontent, for it lives to get and not to give, 
and each addition only means a hardening 
of the heart. What fools men are to have 
gold without God! It often means starvation 
in the midst of plenty and dissatisfaction 
amid fullness. What miserable lives some 
men lead! they are always on the brink: a 
tiny pebble might topple them over in a 
moment. They live truly in ‘ jeopardy every 
hour,’ and never know the moment when the 
prison cell may close upon them and shut 
out their liberty and the brightness of the 
sun, all because they prefer to have their 
gold without God. What miserable lives 
others lead when they are the victims of 
intolerable thirst for gold! and if they had 
all the world contairis, they would be thirsty 
still, all because they will not have the gold 
in which God has His part. It is very 
difficult to persuade all such men that they 
are sinners, but it ought not to be very 
difficult to persuade them that they are fools ! 
If you want to be rich, with a wealth that 
does not suffer from the shocks of the stock 
and share market, see and have the cargo 
in which God has His place. 
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3. THE WRECKS 


Royal ships may be wrecked. The sea is 
entirely impartial, and will not stay its 
ravages because the ships are painted in 
purple, or their masts adorned with Royal 
ensigns. The breezes of the sea pay no heed 
to Royal Standards. If the ships be un- 
sound, if the management be bad, the end 
is a wreck. Mr. Plimsoll used to tell the 
House of Commons that there were many 
‘preventable wrecks’ on the high seas. On 
the great sea of life are not the wrecks 
preventable? Are they not the result of 
atheistic voyaging, of setting off without 
seeing first that God is on board? If you 
are in search of gold without God, remember 
that He can open His hand and release the 
winds until the ocean is lashed into a fury 
that no man can calm. He can stretch forth 
His hand and hide the light that streams 
from His stars, and leave the sea in a darkness 
that can be felt. You may have entered 
into a combination as close as that of 
Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah; but such a 
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combination only denotes a conspiracy to 
do without God; and it led to confusion, 
kings though they were. God can place His 
little finger upon the brain, and the man 
forgets his mother-tongue. The man may 
be strong, but if God blows upon his bones 
they will melt, and he will have no more 
strength at the wheel. Do not forget it, that 
in human life wrecks are always the result 
of sailing without having God on board. 
The sins of our life account for more 
commercial disasters and crises than we are 
inclined to imagine. A man’s abandonment 
of God accounts for the wrecking of his 
hopes and the thwarting of his purposes. 
Encourage no vision, set out upon no voyage 
of discovery unless you have God on board. 
Everything comes to naught that has not 
God in it. Be true to God, accept the 
highest that you know, be true to your best 
and greatest ideals, set your heart upon 
truth, let your ambitions be linked with 
righteousness, and then you need not fear 
to set out to sea. Though the clouds be 
dark and storms threaten, as you pursue 
your way it shall brighten, and the haven, 
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grander than all the anticipations, shall at 
last appear in sight, and you shall be the 
possessor of the riches that are greater than 
untold gold. 


XIII 
THOUGHTS, TEMPER, WORDS 


I was just on the point of putting down 
a book from which I had gleaned little, 
when my eyes lighted on these words: ‘ When 
you are alone take care of your thoughts, 
when you are with your family take care of 
your temper, and when in company take 
care of your words.’ I felt that in those 
three lines I had enough to think about for 
a month, and for ten minutes I am going 
to talk about them to you. 


I. WHEN ALONE, TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
THOUGHTS 


When men, in the abundance of their 
generosity, have offered us a penny for our 
thoughts, it has not been their value but 
their guilt that has prevented us from selling. 
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We should not like our friends to know the 
lodgers in our brains. Many thoughts are like 
nuns, and must not go abroad without being 
veiled. This may be a reason for taking 
care of our thoughts, but it is not the reason. 
The reason is because thoughts are the 
architects of your destiny; and whether 
you become a glorious temple that shall 
enshrine the indwelling Deity, or a mud hut 
for the dance of devils, all depends upon 
them. This is not simply the preaching of 
the pulpit, it is the teaching of our novelists 
also. Dickens describes one of his characters 
as beginning his career an innocent and 
beautiful child, but as ending his life a 
mass of bestiality. It was thinking the 
thoughts he did that transformed the angel’s 
face into the countenance of a demon. 
Augustine says, If you would write the 
biography of sin, remember it had a thought 
for its father. For this reason, if for no 
other, take more care to exclude unwelcome 
guests from your mind than from your 
parlour. The mud from your visitors’ boots 
may be swept out, but the muddy thoughts 
remain. Your thoughts are the chief part 
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of your life. It is not so much persons, 
objects, things, that determine your hap- 
piness or misery, as it is your thoughts 
concerning them. It is not your wife that 
makes you glad, so much as it is your thought 
and appreciation of her. She may be God’s 
good angel to you; but if in your thoughts 
concerning her you are mean, jealous, sus- 
picious, you will be miserable with the best 
woman in the world at your side. It was 
so with Othello the Moor. Think of the 
tempest that raged in his brain through his 
unworthy jealousy, though he had the pure 
and chaste Desdemona for his wife. It is 
not what you have, but what you think, that 
will turn your life into a paradise or a hell. 
During the siege of Gibraltar a bombshell 
fell into the powder-magazine. A brave 
soldier seized it and hurled it outside, when 
it exploded harmlessly in the water. No 
bombshell ever works greater disaster than 
the evil thought which Satan sends to explode 
in the brain. The son of Louis XIV had 
two of the best schoolmasters France could 
produce, and gave good promise of profiting 
from them; but when their influence was 
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withdrawn he took to killing weasels in a 
barn, and ever afterwards was content to 
do nothing better. The pity of it! Called 
to a. kingdom, and yet content to have the 
empire of the brain occupied with no greater 
thoughts than that of weasel-killing. You, 
too, are called to a kingdom, but whether 
you will mount its steps and be enthroned 
depends upon the thoughts which hold sway 
within your mind. If you will but choose 
the best thoughts and put them to do hard 
work, then the highest empire of life becomes 
your possession. It is Matthew Arnold who 
tells us how all the sordidness and sensuality 
of Rome failed to touch the Oriental peoples 
whom Rome had subdued and governed : 


The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 


By vigorous thinking in the best things 
you may grind into nothingness all the foul 
suggestions of the Evil One, and by thinking 
upon those things which are lovely and of 
good report you may come into your in- 
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heritance, which shall be incorruptible and 
undefiled. 


2. WHEN WITH YOUR FAMILY, TAKE CARE OF 
Your TEMPER 


A man, on complaining that he had been 
made to lose his temper, received the ques- 
tionable comfort from one who knew him 
best that he could not lose anything so big. 
As a matter of fact, it would be a great 
calamity if a man ‘lost his temper’; he 
would not be half a man without one, and 
amid all my envyings I stop short of envying 
the man who has all his faculties except his 
temper. Temper was not made to be lost 
but trained. The bee requires its sting, 
the serpent its fang; the rose its thorn, 
and the man his temper. I refuse to have 
put up for my emulation and admiration the 
man who cannot be roused to anger; he is 
no more to be admired than the man who 
cannot be crossed without flying into an 
ungovernable rage, all because his porridge 
is too hot or his tea too cold. Cromwell tells 
us of a man called John Lillburn, whose 
temper was so little under control that when 
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he had no one else to quarrel with, John 
would quarrel with Lillburn, and then Lillburn 
with John. That is the temper that needs 
watching and taming. 

There are two words, at least, that need 
to be said on the subject of temper. The 
first is, when your temper is roused see 
to it that it is over something that is 
worthy. Wrath is no sin; it is a glorious 
attribute of God, not, indeed, to be used 
for the gratification of spite against those 
who have crossed us in our purposes or 
wounded our pride, for all such temper 
is sin. The anger that is virtue is that 
which is kindled against the false and the 
foul and the cruel. It must burn hot against 
treachery and hypocrisy and oppression, and 
the man who cannot so burn at the sight of 
these things cannot really have strength for 
the good. Even then, however, anger and 
temper must be under the government of 
conscience and reason, for,as the old Puritan 
said, “When it is our duty to give nasty 
medicine we ought to be careful not to give 
it scalding hot.’ 

The second word that needs to be uttered 
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is that bad temper must not be regarded 
as a venial fault. The apology for bad 
temper as an inherited tendency, a pecu- 
liarity of temperament to be condoned rather 
than condemned, is utterly vicious. If you 
doubt it, think of what temper does, think 
of what it did on the day of the home-coming 
of the Prodigal, when the elder brother 
was angry and would not go in, all because 
the fatted calf had been killed. I suppose 
he wanted it to grow into a cow, and then 
sell it and pocket the money. Whatever the 
cause, it ‘was the little rift within the lute,’ 
which went a long way to spoil the music of 
the day. Was that, think you, a small 
fault? It is never a small fault to spoil 
the happiness of home. Watch your temper, 
tame it, restrain it, and see that it is used 
only upon high occasions for sublime purposes. 


3. WHEN IN COMPANY, TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
WorDS 


The other day we read in our newspapers 
of a man whose five words carelessly spoken 
cost him £500. It is likely that that man’s 
pocket will run dry before his vocabulary. 
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Ought not language to be the minted gold 
of human thought ? Men do not fling down 
sovereigns upon the counter to purchase 
shavings. Why, then, should our greatest 
words be used for the smallest subjects ? 
Said an old Scotch worthy to an Englishman 
who had wandered over the Border and 
described the weather as ‘awful, ‘Sir, if 
you use up your language like that you will 
have no word left to describe the day of 
judgement.’ Watch your words, that the 
sublimest words of our language may be 
reserved for the grandest things. Do not 
allow the word ‘ God’ to be used to describe 
an almighty policeman, a force, a power, or 
a ghostly delusion, but as the highest name 
for FATHERHOOD that is familiar with all 
its children, and that does not overlook the 
loneliest cottage in the loneliest vale. Do 
not use the word ‘ Religion’ as synonymous 
with Righteousness. There is a world of 
difference between the two; a man may 
be religious without being righteous, and 
thereby encourage the enemies of God to 
scoff. Take care of your words, and re- 
member that when you have given your word 
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you have pledged your honour. To have 
your cheque dishonoured means that your 
credit has gone, and to fall back from the 
word you have given means that your credit 
has equally gone. Better say little and 
perform much, for by so doing men will 
trust you and follow you, and to enjoy the 
confidence of men is to add lustre to your 
life. 


XIV 
RELIGION’S CERTAINTIES 


ONE evening at a religious social gathering 
where I found myself, there spoke to me a 
gentleman, who complimented me upon my 
calling, saying: ‘I should think a minister’s 
vocation is a very happy one, but I have 
often thought what a pity it is there is not 
a greater certainty in theology, and that at 
best it is only the balancing of probabilities.’ 
It would serve no purpose to tell you what 
my reply was, but it may serve some purpose 
when I tell you the effect that the words had 
upon me. They drove me into myself that 
I might once again examine the foundations 
of my faith, lest, indeed, I had been led to 
accept some cunningly devised fable. 

As I thought, there came to me the words 
I have so often quoted, ‘I know Him whom 
I have believed,’ and with them there came 
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also a vision of the grand, old, scarred general 
—the Apostle Paul—who had uttered the 
words, and I felt, Here is one who is not only 
positive in his speech but equally positive 
in his life. 

It must be remembered that the evidence 
of the Christian religion is not found chiefly 
in books, but in lives that have been trans- 
formed and regenerated by its power. We 
do not deny the power of electricity when 
we behold it driving our cars and transmitting 
our messages. Why doubt the power of the 
gospel when continually we are beholding 
its power in the miraculous changes wrought 
in human lives, that are ignorant of every 
other power save the power of the gospel 
of Christ ? : 

Sometimes we have to listen to those who 
tell us of the admirable points that there 
are in the Christian religion, and then they 
hasten to add that it has much in common 
with paganism. They forget that those who 
class Christianity with other religions and 
Christ with other masters are as incapable 
of understanding Him as were the men who 
crucified Him between the two malefactors. 
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There are two ways of rejecting Christ: it 
may be done by denying Him, it may also 
be done by accepting Him along with other 
divinely sent messengers. 

Emerson has oft refreshed my soul and fed 
my mind, for which I return him my grateful 
thanks ; but when he puts my Lord into 
company with others, saying : 


One was born in a manger, 
And one by Avon’s stream, 
One grew up by the banks of Nile, 
And one in the Academe, 


he at once ranks himself with those who 
deny His name. Christ only enters the 
Pantheon of the world that He may eclipse 
all other occupants and stand there Himself 
without a peer. We may as well understand 
each other now. We do not deny that a 
man is religious when he believes in all 
religions ; what we say is that he has not 
found the Christian religion. Men plead for 
tolerance towards the religions of the world, 
and the man who savours of intolerance is 
regarded as wanting to travel back to the 
thumb-screw and the rack. It is easy for 
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a man to be tolerant of all religions when 
he has received no specific blessing from 
any ; but when salvation comes, it is Jesus 
only. Now this is where the certainty of 
Paul’s faith came in. To him at least Jesus 
Christ was beyond compare. So long as he 
was the pupil of Gamaliel he was a man of 
culture, influence, judgement, the coming 
man in the synagogue. But the moment 
that he transferred his loyalty to the Cross, 
he lost caste, he was a madman beyond all 
claim to consideration. Believe me, there 
is more true culture in devotion to the Cross, 
even when clothed in fustian, than in all 
the velveted snobbery of the day. 

There are multitudes of men who in the 
supreme thing of life will not take sides. 
They tell us they are not bigoted: they 
are fond of helping all places and all re- 
ligions. They are as afraid of fanaticism 
as of small-pox, and would as soon be charged 
with drunkenness as be called bigots. Why 
are you ashamed of bigotry ? Do you know 
its history? It comes from the times of 
early religious persecution, when men who 
were asked to deny their faith would answer, 
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‘By God, no!’ and they rightly became 
known as ‘ By-God men!’ which, as time went 
on, became corrupted into ‘ By-gots’ and 
then ‘ bigots.’ So you need not be ashamed 
of the history even of bigotry, for it tells of 
men who were so certain of their faith that 
they would rather die than deny it. 

Paul was one of these certain men; his 
confidence never varied. Forty stripes save 
one did not make him feel that he should 
have waited for more evidence before accept- 
ing the faith of Christ. The night and the 
day spent in the deep never cooled his 
ardour. He was locked in a dungeon and 
his feet made fast in the stocks, but the 
prison cell resounded with his songs of 
praise. When a man has a faith of this 
kind he is not only unsubdued but unsub- 
duable; and a faith of any other kind is 
not worth having. If your creed does not 
inspire and dominate your whole life it is 
no good. It is only like a grinning skeleton 
from which the life has gone. You may 
have a great conviction if you want one, 
but you will have to go and dig for it as 
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for some treasure that is hid in a field. When 
it is once found you will be able to stake 
your whole eternity upon it. There are 
grounds for such a confident faith. Let 
me suggest one or two. 


I. I WILL PLACE FIRST THE BIBLE 


I remember once reading about an article 
that was most patronizing in its attitude 
towards religion. It suggested that perhaps 
there was something in the belief that the 
God of the prophets and saints really existed, 
because it was now admitted that there was 
‘something or other’ behind the created 
universe. It went on to declare, since certain 
discoveries had been made in the realm of 
hypnotism, it might yet be proved that a 
case could be made out for the miracles of 
the New Testament, and added further that 
now men had formed themselves into a 
Psychical Society, it might be found that 
there was some truth in the Christian belief 
in immortality. If this kind of evidence 
is coming, ere long we shall have Maskelyne 
and Devant’s entertainment included in the 
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programme of the Christian Evidence Society, 
but—the time is not yet! The solid evidence 
of my faith lies otherwhere. 

Occasionally we spend our holiday by some 
harbour of the sea. Some sit on the shingle 
and read their novels or play with the pebbles 
on the beach, whilst others seek to paint on 
their canvas the harbour’s beauty. But there 
comes the day when the sailors are out at 
sea, and the storm breaks over their tiny 
craft, and it looks as if there is no escape 
from death. How anxiously they pull their 
oars and strain their muscles to reach their 
home! At last they cross the bar, gain the 
harbour, and know that danger is past and 
safety secure. Who appreciates that harbour 
most ; the idle holiday-seeker, or the artist, 
or the storm-tossed sailors? Surely those 
whose lives have been saved by its shelter. 
So the man who has been driven by stress 
of storm to the leaves of his Bible knows 
whether that book is alive with inspiration 
or not; and when by experience he knows 
that it is alive, it is no use saying to him 
that it is dead. Nothing is so easily dis- 
tinguished from death as life. 
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2. I PLACE THE VOICE OF TESTIMONY 


Does it not strike you as worthy of con- 
sideration that right down the centuries, 
from the first until now, men of all countries, 
who have differed upon every other subject, 
have agreed in accepting Christ as their 
Saviour? We believe with marvellous readi- 
ness the words of travellers and explorers 
about the lands they have visited and which 
we have neither seen nor are likely to see. 
The words of Livingstone concerning Africa, ! 
and of Nansen concerning the icy North, 
are accepted at once. We do not demand 
evidence of their credibility before we receive 
their reports. Then .why do we not with 
the same readiness accept the testimonies of 
those who have explored ‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ’ when the power of our 
own verification by experience is at our 
hand? Is..it.not...strangethatyou~ Swill 
take the words of Livingstone- “Concerning 
Africa without a suspicion, but when he 
speaks of the richness of the indwelling 
Christ, you sayy*‘ Ah! there he must be 
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and it led ne ae error, > AIO you not see 
that the error is yours, “not his? Then some 
of you says" But what about Darwin and 
Huxley,?’ b2have no hesitation in accepting 
the words of Darwin on such a subject as 
worms, because he spent forty years of his 
life in making their acquaintance, and in 
studying their ways. If he had spent the 
same time and energy in studying angels, &p@ 
would have acknowledged him as an authority 
on that subject also; but, as he did not, dé, 
cannot. T is an-authority 
upon worms, which_,he—-has” “Studied, does 
not make,..him™ an authority upon Divine 
Revelation, Ww Viti heshas=-not=studied. fr 
“ain” quite prepared to accept Huxley as an 
authority on natural science, for he has 
studied the subject, but m not prepared 
to accept his verdict upon the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ and the joys of His service, 
, for on such matters even Huxley is no 
(authority whatever. 
The fact that a man is a good judge of 
horses does not make him a good judge of 
books, any more than the fact that a man 
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is good at kicking a ball would make him 
good at using his brains. 

We shall do well to listen to the testimony 
that has been increasing in volume and 
power all down the centuries. To-day it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to 
produce a hundred names of men whose 
testimony would be accepted without ques- 
tion in any court of law. No barrister in 
the land would dare to question their relia- 
bility on any other subject, and yet upon 
their evidence of the joy of a personal union 
with Jesus Christ we are told to look with 
caution. I say, if their evidence is so un- 
impeachable upon other subjects, why not 
on this? By hearkening to their testi- 
mony we are far more likely to arrive 
at the truth on this subject of such high 
concern than by listening to those whose 
studies, after all, have only qualified them 
to speak without contradiction upon fossils 
and insects. The testimony of the Church ~ 
supports the evidence I find in the Bible. 
The Church has no motive to deceive. Do 
you ask, ‘What of the ministers who are 
paid to give the teaching they do?’ My 
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answer is the clergy are not the Church. 
That is composed of those who are linked 
by a living, loving devotion to their Lord ; 
and these in abundance are found outside 
the ranks of the clergy. If I am guilty of 
apostasy to-morrow, that need not affect 
you, because apart from me you may yourself 
be joined by a living faith to your Lord. 
Let your own experience count for some- 
thing. Paul says he knows Christ. Do you 
doubt him.? Surely all his legal training and 
education are of some count. You do not 
suppose because he turned from Judaism 
to Christianity, that therefore he lost the 
power to sift evidence. The man born 
blind may have known little else, but at 
least he would understand the difference 
between blindness and vision; and what 
else did he need to know? I rely upon my 
friends because they add to my life’s happi- 
ness. But perhaps you say I am mistaken, 
and that really I have no friends. Then I 
ask, What helps my life and makes me glad ? 
Perhaps you will tell me I have no life, it 
is all a delusion. Surely you do not ask 
me to believe that. It would reduce every- 
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thing to an absurdity. If my knowledge 
of Christ is a delusion, it is strange that an 
experience of twenty years has not revealed 
the fact. It is no delusion to say that I 
KNOW CHRIST, AND THAT YOU MAY KNOW 
HIM ALSO. 


XV 


WHAT IS THE GOOD OF BEING A 
CHRISTIAN ? 


You are perfectly right. I, too, would 
doubt the. reality of a man’s religion who, 
when asked why he had become a Christian, 
could not tell you. Perhaps what he could 
not answer, you will allow me to attempt. 
You admit, of course, that Christianity 
professes ‘to right the wrong.’ In this, of 
course, I know that Christianity does not 
stand alone. Socialism is preached by some 
almost in the phraseology of some patent 
medicine that professes to cure all ills. 
I, for one, would not deny the good points 
of the Socialism that is set upon curing the 
ills of the world; but somehow we think 
of the hint of the old Puritan, who insisted 
it is impossible to cure a man of the colic 
by brushing his clothes. Outside remedies 
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will not avail for the removal of deep-seated 
evils. When the world is made fit to live 
in, man has still to be made fit to live in it, 
and therefore a more drastic remedy will 
be required than the unlocking of land or 
cleaning of slums—a remedy must be found 
that will deal with the man. What is more, 
no man will be really cured until he knows 
what is the matter with him, for a correct 
diagnosis is essential to a perfect cure. 


I. CHRISTIANITY sHOWS A MAN WHAT HE IS 


It is indisputable that Christianity gives 
to man not a flattering but a fearfully 
accurate description of himself. When he 
comes to read it, he cannot refrain from 
saying, ‘Is it 1?’ We have read of some 
miserable vivisector performing the operation 
of grafting together portions of the pupa of 
a spider and of a butterfly, and the wretched 
creature being torn asunder with conflicting 
instincts, one part longing for the sun and 
the sky, the other part pining for the dust 
and the dirt and the corners. You say, What 
a horrible experiment! Yes; but what a 
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description of the conflict that rages in a 
man’s own breast! So conscious of it was 
the Apostle Paul that he declared, ‘O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall de- 
liver me?’ and there have been moments 
in the life of us all when we could have 
used the same words of ourselves. As we 
read the Scriptures we forget the centuries 
that have intervened since they were written, 
and think indeed that they are describing 
the life of to-day in general, and of our 
own life in particular. Wecannot escape the 
conviction that the Scriptures give an accur- 
ate diagnosis of ourselves. It will not do 
for men to say that sin is the invention of 
the pulpit to frighten timid people in the 
pew. People are not so easily frightened; 
and if the pulpit were abolished, the great 
damning fact of human sin would remain. 
Nor are the Scriptures to be blamed for 
the fact of sin any more than you would 
make the physician responsible for the disease 
he sets out to diagnose and cure. This is 
my first reason for becoming a Christian, 
because it is here that I learn all about 
myself, 
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2. CHRISTIANITY SHOWS A MAN WHAT 
HE MAY BE 


I am a Christian because in Christ I get an 
accurate knowledge of all that I may become. 
Men quarrel with the black description which 
they find of themselves in the Word of God ; 
they resent the epithet ‘ worm’ being applied 
to them: they are insulted when told even 
by our Lord Himself that their hearts are 
the fountain of all uncleanness; their in- 
dignation rises when they read of bruises and . 
of putrefying sores as referring to their con- 
dition. They turn with eagerness to those 
who tell them that they are not so naturally 
degraded, that they have been built upon an 
ascending scale, and that even if such a de- 
scription ever suited their great grand-parents 
they at least have travelled many miles since 
then, and that now they have reached a 
position of eminent respectability. We grant 
you that creeds and theologies may easily 
be found which give a more flattering account 
of human nature than the Christian Scrip- 
tures; but it is not in these that you find the 
destiny of human nature painted in colours 
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that exceed in brightness the glory of the 
sun. That is reserved for the Christian 
Scriptures; the Scriptures that paint man’s 
state by nature in the blackest colours give 
to man’s future, when redeemed by grace, 
the glory of adoption into the divine family 
and of communion and fellowship with God. 
I ama Christian because of the glorious out- 
look that is mine in Christ. To read man’s 
past is easy. It may be read in the rocks. 
Science has been a good decipherer of man’s 
genealogical tree, but how utterly it fails 
when you ask it of the future! Theatres are 
patronized because they can hold up the 
mirror to human nature. Novelists are pre- 
suming to claim equality with the preacher 
all because they tell Belgravia and White- 
chapel of their respective faults. But ask 
concerning their future, and they are dumb 
as the sphinx. We turn to the Christian 
religion, the religion that will not allow a 
man to forget the pit whence he has been 
digged, and find it penetrates the future, 
sweeps away the clouds, and reveals the 
celestial mountains tipped with glory. 
Though there have gathered about us the 
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degrading accumulations of sin, until our 
features have become disfigured, and we have 
lost almost all resemblance to the divine, 
as Jesus passes by nothing can blind Him 
to the moral and spiritual grandeur that lies 
beneath: and with that true knowledge He 
calls us to follow Him. 

There lay for years in a shop in Liverpool 
an old, dirty, begrimed vase. It was used 
for the storage of shop rubbish, and to its 
owner was worth so little that he never 
sought a customer. One day there came 
round a man who secured it for a few 
shillings, and within a month every silver- 
smith in Liverpool was bidding to become 
its owner, offering enormous sums of money 
if only it could be secured, but the man 
would not sell. When the dirt had been 
cleared away, the workmanship of an un- 
rivalled artist in silver was revealed. Then 
all men wanted it, but only one man had 
seen its value while it was encrusted with 
dirt. It isso with men. They do not awake 
to the value of man as he lies in trespasses 
and sins, but Jesus does, and gives Himself 
for the cleansing, and at last restores man to 
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the glory he had lost, and gives back to him 
his royal sonship. Do you wonder that 
this is my second reason for gratefully joining 
myself to the Lord Jesus Christ, that I too may 
be a Christian ? 


3. CHRISTIANITY ENABLES A MAN TO BE 
WHAT HE OUGHT 


Iam a Christian because I am not only told 
what Iam and what I may be, but the power 
by which I may journey from one to the 
other is supplied tome. We sing sometimes : 


None but Jesus 
Can do helpless sinners good. 


That is positively true. He supplies the 
power. There are those who grow quite 
eloquent over Jesus Christ as an Example. 
I say it quite reverently that if Jesus is only 
an Example He is of little service to me. It 
is all very well for Longfellow to tell us that 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
but how can they unless they supply the 
power? I have heard great musicians play. 
Then their example is beforeme. Why cannot 
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I do as theydo? Because I lack their power. 
I have read Shakespeare, and have, moreover, 
the same letters of the alphabet that be- 
longed to him. If, then, example means so 
much, why cannot I do as he did? I have 
example, but I lack the power. I have often 
watched the poor old "bus horses as they 
managed, with a struggle, to drag their load 
along the level, but when they reached the 
foot of the hill to them the ascent was im- 
possible. Could they have spoken they would 
have mourned out their complaint, but there 
in readiness was a great strong horse waiting 
to have his power joined to theirs, and with 
ease they ascended the hill together. In the 
Book of Revelation we read of the white 
horse of conquest. Is not this another name 
for Jesus, who comes and links His mighty 
power to ours and makes every summit of 
life reachable? But without Him we must 
remain at the base. With Him, no height of 
attainment is impossible for us to attain unto. 
Surely this is my final but sufficient reason 
for being a Christian: 


BEcAUSE I, PLus CHRIST, CAN DO ALL THINGS. 


XVI 
A STRAIGHT TIP 


WE have read the story of that awful beast 
of antiquity called the Minotaur, which is said 
once to have inhabited the island of Crete. 
As children we trembled whilst listening to 
the tale of its cruelty in devouring seven 
youths and seven maidens year by year. 
That story affects us differently to-day. 
Once we were horrified as we thought of its 
ferocity ; now we rejoice in the mercy and 
restraint that it ever exercised. It only 
devoured seven youths and seven maidens 
yearly. England’s Minotaur is Gambling, and 
it devours not sevens but thousands. Be- 
sides, the Minotaur story is all fiction, but our 
gambling fiend is a real beast of cruelty and 
of greed. Its appetite is never stayed, and 
whoever wanders near to it rarely escapes 
being devoured by its terrible jaws. So set 
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is the devil upon human destruction that he 
has chosen gambling as one of his chief in- 
struments for the ruination of the people. 

There can be no doubt that the devil has 
selected ‘The Grand Stand’ of the race- 
course as his throne. From there he reigns, 
dealing out with ‘ both hands earnestly ’ the 
destruction he loves to see. 

No man has had to live in a racing town, 
as I have done at Stockton-on-Tees, without 
being alarmed at the awful importations of 
bestialized humanity which invade the place. 
At this moment I am a chaplain of one of 
His Majesty’s largest prisons, holding nearly 
1,000 prisoners, and as I visit them in their 
cells, or see them in large numbers together, 
I assert that the coarsest faces of English 
life are not seen amongst those who for various 
crimes are suffering imprisonment, but 
amongst those who are still enjoying their 
liberty and spending it in the gratification 
of the degrading vice of gambling on the race- 
course and in other places. It is amongst 
these that you will see the lowest types of 
face and of character. 

It is no recommendation of the racecourse 
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to be told that noblemen go to the races. I 
know they do. I have see them drive up in 
their costly and imposing equipages. They 
may be noblemen, but it is notorious that 
some noblemen have shameful pedigrees. To 
be sure, they cannot help it; but it is some 
explanation of their conduct. It would have 
been thought that for very decency’s sake 
they would have ceased to presume upon 
their descent, for that is what they are 
suffering from. To have descended from the 
paramour of a royal adulterer is scarcely 
reason for wearing a coronet and governing 
those who are more wholesome and pure than 
themselves. Peers of the realm they may 
be, but not gentlemen. No gentleman could 
allow himself to breathe the atmosphere of so 
foul a place. 

Nor does it lessen the rascality of the 
gambling concourse to be told that princes 
have been seen in their midst. That princes 
are present we know; indeed, without the 
presence of one prince the business could 
not go on. The prince of darkness is ever 
there. The racecourse is his special parade- 
ground, It is the one place where he is able 
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to review more of his troops at one time than 
anywhere else in the world. 

Some there are who are distressed because 
in all sincerity they cannot see any harm in 
gambling. They ask, Wherein does the evil 
lie, when it is a compact between men to put 
their money on a certain object and await 
certain results? It is known that two re- 
sults cannot happen. A horse cannot both 
win and lose at the same time, and they agree 
that the one who has backed the winner shall 
have the money and that the one who has 
backed the loser shall forfeit his; and as it 
has been an agreement between the parti- 
cipants, and they do not themselves complain, 
where is the harm? That is the precise 
argument that was used for the perpetuation 
of duelling. If two men entered into a 
compact to shoot each other, then the one 
who happened to fall suffered no wrong, and 
the one who survived had done no wrong, 
because it was the result of an agreement 
between the two. But the tacit agreement 
of both parties to accept the risks does not 
turn a wrong into a right. No one would 
now raise that argument in its defence. So 
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with gambling : the fact that men agree to do 
wrong even to each other does not turn the 
wrong into a right. 

Let it be fully admitted that the sin is not 
in the racing. The horses commit no sin. 
There is nothing better for them than good 
training and good racing; and for those who 
ride the horses and for those who look on, the 
excitement is both exhilarating and healthful. 
The evil is not there. 

Neither does the evil lie in the expense and 
extravagance involved. To keep and train 
good race-horses is no more a sinful extra- 
vagance than it is to grow costly orchids or 
to breed prize fowls. The one hobby is no 
more wrong than the other. Nor is it any 
more sin to give five thousand pounds for a 
horse than a picture: the one as much as the 
other is probably an entirely fictitious value. 
The evil is not here. Nor do you see the sin 
of gambling in watching the money pass 
from the loser to the winner. You see the 
sin as you watch the deteriorating effect upon 
the gamblers themselves. That which im- 
proves the breed of horses does the reverse 
for the breed of men. Judge by the results. 
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I will put it to any bright-faced lad of twenty. 
Would he like to change his face and the 
light of his eyes for the demoralized counten- 
ance and sunken, lightless eyes of any 
habitué of the racecourse that he has ever 
seen? I can imagine you start with horror at 
the thought of such a low, coarse face ever 
becoming your own ; yet that is the inevitable 
result of the gambler’s craze. Would you like 
to catch the laugh of the gambler? Listen 
to it as it rattles away, sounding as if it arose 
from the depth of some inferno. 

To do this betting fraternity justice, we 
cannot add the sin of hypocrisy to their other 
crimes, for they do not claim to be excellent 
gentlemen in the world of morals. They 
seem to be aware that the sign of moral 
rottenness is written across their counten- 
ances. They know that to men whose vision 
is not distorted by crimes, like their own, 
they resemble nothing so much as human 
vultures, swollen publicans, and brutalized 
prize-fighters, whose firm resolve is to obtain 
money without work. And it must be ad- 
mitted that whatever else they get they do 
get money. Think of that youthful jockey 
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who had not left school, yet he won what is 
known as the Caesarewitch on Don Juan, and 
received {1,000 for his hour’s work, more 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer ever gained for the 
books which he has written and which have 
changed the whole course of modern thought. 
If gambling, like a tree, is to be known by 
its fruits, then it stands convicted of being 
a crime indeed for the way in which it em- 
brutes human life. If you want a more 
careful definition of what gambling is, you 
will find it in the words of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer: ‘Gambling is a kind of action by 
which pleasure is obtained at the cost of 
pain to another. It affords no equivalent to 
the general good: the happiness of the 
winner implies the misery of the loser.’ 
There are some who like to play the part 
of the ostrich, who, by burying its head in the 
sand, would deny the evil or the danger that 
it does not see. There is no sand deep 
enough in which you can hide yourself from 
this evil of gaining by another’s loss. Every 
newspaper in the country is continually 
chronicling for us the results of this vice. 
There are at least two millions of the betting 
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fraternity in this country. There are at 
least 25,000 bookmakers in England at the 
present time, and their financial turnover 
in the year is estimated to be not less than 
£50,000,000. Quite recently a man in a 
small country town was fined £100, and when 
the police carried away his ledger from the 
place where he did his business they found 
that he had paid into his bank in one year 
£12,000, and that his average earnings for 
the previous seven years had reached £1,761, 
and he had upon his books a client who then 
owed him £6,000. These are the facts that 
make gambling too big an evil to hide from 
you, or you from it. 

Some, it is true, profess to have a perfect 
horror of gambling and betting when it is 
associated with coarse men at Newmarket, 
but they cannot see the harm when it is done 
all so innocently over a game of billiards or 
whist, and then only for small sums which 
every player can afford. It adds zest to the 
game, and to put sixpence on a sweepstake 
is the perfection of innocence, and not only 
respectable, but to refuse is unsociable. This 
is a dangerous fallacy. If a man is drunk 
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we do not reserve our judgement as to whether 
he has done wrong until we have learned 
whether he was drunk upon cheap and vulgar 
beer or upon costly champagne or wine, or 
whether he was drunk upon the high-road 
and was seen to stagger, or was only drunk 
in his bedroom, when no one was looking. 
These things do not affect the moral or, 
rather, the immoral nature of the fact that 
the man was drunk. A man may play a 
game of chess with costly, elaborately carved 
ivory men, or he may play with men commonly 
made from common wood; but the nature 
of the playthings does not affect the nature 
of the game. The man who cheats with an 
ivory king is not less of a scoundrel than the 
one who cheats with one in wood. So in 
this matter of gambling. The place, the 
manner, the amount, does not affect the 
principle that you are seeking to get money 
without working for it,and to gain by what 
must be another’s loss. 

This betting habit spoils whatever it 
touches. The noble sport of horse-racing 
is to-day the bookmaker’s parade. Football 
and other outdoor games, billiards, and cards, 
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which might have provided happy and health- 
ful amusement, have been discredited for 
respectable enjoyment by reason of the 
gambling that has become associated with 
them. Lovers of true sport should hate 
gambling. As Punch sagely said : 


The true spoil-sport is—Betting ! 
Although it suits the baser sort, 
What’s sport to them is death to sport. 


The root of gambling is covetousness— 
seeking to get something for nothing, and in 
the end it always means greatest and direst 
loss. Men think they are playing with dice 
and cards; if they only knew it, they are 
playing with love, with honour, with home, 
and in the end these are the things that are 
lost. Sooner or later, gambling means ruin 
and disgrace. There were three robbers or 
gamblers—the terms are synonymous—who 
once obtained a treasure and agreed upon an 
equal apportionment. One of them was 
sent to buy food that they might have a 
‘spread’ upon the occasion, and as he went 
he determined to poison a part of it, so that 
he might get rid of his accomplices and have 
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the money all to himself; the other two in 
the meantime resolved to murder him on 
his return, and so be able to enjoy one half 
the booty. They carried out their purpose 
and then sat down to eat their victuals ; 
they consumed the poisoned food and died. 
Thus all three were dispatched, and in this 
instance, as ever, roguery defeated itself. 

The best wish I have is that if you start to 
gamble you will lose all, lose quickly, and 
lose badly. It may save you from worse loss 
later on. The best throw you can make with 
the dice is to throw it away, so far that you 
will never reach it more. 

The curse of gambling is that it eats the 
life out of honest labour, and creates the 
impression that life is governed by chance 
and not by law; and that those.who do not 
work can do better than those who do. That 
is the delusion that is always fraught with 
the most terrible results. 

One day I read this: ‘A gentleman from 
the 1st to the 16th of September netted 
£637 15s. from a cover of £50, by dealing in- 
and-out quickly.’ Now, the man who can do 
that ought to be entrusted to pay off the 
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National Debt. He is wasting his time in 
any other aim. Is not the fraud of it written 
upon the surface? If a man can make 
profit like that, human nature being what 
it is, he will not advertise it ; he will hide it, 
that he may multiply his gains. Still another 
gilded lie have I read. A syndicate with a 
baronet as its chairman tells us that £30 has 
often been made to yield {50inaday. Ifever 
there was a financial parody of the spider and 
the fly it is there. 

If you are travelling upon this road, I beg 
you quit it at once. It will unsettle you 
for all serious and useful pursuits. It will 
be impossible for you to concentrate your 
mind upon anything save the betting odds of 
a newspaper, and, believe me, you have a 
low view of life and of yourself if you think 
that these things will meet the deeper cravings 
of your soul. What prospect can there be in 
front of the youth whose body is on the 
office stool but whose mind is set upon making 
money by backing horses that he has never 
seen ? Think of the fever of delirium he 
must be in, excitement in abundance, but 
enthusiasm for nothing. What is the pro- 
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spect in front of those who would forget how 
to read if it were not for the betting news of 
the daily papers? Work for your money 
and learn to live within your income, and I 
will guarantee that you will in twenty years 
be better off than if you had been to the 
most respectable man the world of gambling 
ever produced. Depend upon it, the sporting 
prophet would not help you if he could. He 
is of such a nature he would grasp all the 
gains for himself. If you want reliable 
advice you had better turn, not to the prophet 
of the betting ring, but to the prophet of the 
Old Testament: ‘ He hath swallowed down 
riches, and he shall vomit them up again.’ 
If money be your object in life, gambling is 
not the way to secure it. The majority of 
gamblers go to the dogs, all because they 
have not prepared for themselves a better 
place. Every gambler is on the lookout 
for what he calls the ‘Straight Tip.’ Let 
him have it. God said to him, ‘ Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; 
then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided ?’ 


XVII 
DO YOUR OWN WORK 


Gop placed man in a garden with the in- 
structions that he should ‘dress and keep’ 
it. If the garden has become a city, the fault 
is not with God but with man. It has been 
God’s work to cram the world with possi- 
bilities ; it has been given to man, as his 
work, to translate those possibilities into 
facts. If, therefore, he does his work badly, 
or neglects it altogether, and the whole world 
suffers in consequence, the responsibility must 
lie with man and not with God. 

There are two kinds of atheism, that is, 
‘without-Godism.’ There is that which says 
there is no God, and that the world moves 
on without a guiding hand; and there is 
that which says that God having created 
all that is, will do all that has to be done, 
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receive what has been sent. This also is 
atheism, for the man who believes such a 
falsehood is for all practical purposes without 
God as much as the other. The human 
wrecks from these errors are both many and 
great. 

The incapacity of man apart from God is 
only equalled by the inability of God apart 
from man. The only difference is that man 
cannot do anything apart from God, and that 
God will not accomplish anything apart from 
man. God created the garden and placed 
man within it that it might be kept as a 
garden. If weeds grow, and thorns and 
thistles spring up and destroy its beauty, the 
disastrous results are not attributable to God, 
but either to the inactivity or misdirected 
activity of man. 


I. WHAT GOD HAS DONE FoR US 
God has created for us the boundless 
possibilities of life. 
Without our aid He did us make. 


You remember the question which God put 
to Job, ‘Where wast thou when I laid the 
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foundations of the earth?’ The question 
reveals the answer. It teaches that the 
panting, puffing, self-asserting, human grass- 
hopper has to keep his place in the presence 
of the Creator of all things. It was in secret 
that God laid the foundation of the earth 
without any human co-operation at all. For 
that work man would have been of little use. 
It is after this that we read of God saying, 
‘Let us make man. . . that he replenish the 
earth, subdue it, and have dominion.’ We 
do not say that man was an afterthought of 
God. We do say that he was created for 
God’s afterwork. God has created the un- 
known possibilities of nature ; the fulfilment 
of those possibilities is man’s work and not 
God’s. Comte, in his controversy with John 
Stuart Mill, once said, ‘ My deity is humanity, 
but at least it has this advantage over yours 
—it needs helping and can be helped.’ That, 
however, is precisely the position with our 
God; He needs helping and can be helped. 
God has created the raw materials out of 
which fabrics and structures of infinite loveli- 
ness may be wrought, but they will be left 
in their primitive storehouses until we exert 
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ourselves to perfect what God has begun. At 
this moment a great many of God’s purposes 
resemble architect’s plans which I have seen. 
They are on paper, and are framed and 
being used as pictures, but all the time they 
are waiting to be translated into stone and 
marble: not to remain pictures, but to become 
fulfilled ideals. 

I wonder now if you are able to see yourself 
in relation to the work of God in the world. 
Without God, life, beauty, and service would 
be impossible ; but without man dearth and 
stagnation would everywhere prevail in the 
mighty universe of God. 

Now, if this is true—and I submit that it is— 
how absurd to hear a congregation of strong, 
healthy men singing : 


Oh, to be nothing! 


You may reach that low estate of nonentity 
without singing about it. Far saner would 
it be to sing : 


Oh, to be something ! 


and set about translating your song into 
fact. Emerson was right when he said man 
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is God’s ‘chest of tools.’ That is it; you 
are the instruments that God requires for 
carrying out His purposes. 


2. WHAT MAN HAS TO DO FOR HIMSELF 


An eminent geologist has written a book 
with an ambitious title, The Earth as Modified 
by Human Action, which nevertheless ex- 
presses a great truth. A man’s character 
affects his atmosphere. We have read of a 
French king who fled in the night from his 
house because he said the walls spoke to him 
of his evil past. There are places where we 
could do no serious work, because we have 
already infested them «with our idleness, and 
we no sooner enter than the influence of the 
past comes down upon us like a stale atmo- 
sphere. We cannot create a new force or 
manufacture a new seed, but we can determine 
what shall be done with the forces and seeds 
that are already created, No man can create 
a new river, but he has often increased the 
value of one existing by changing its course. 
Think of the country of Holland. Eight 
hundred years ago there was no such country 
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as we know it to-day, but its possibilities 
were there. Those had been created by God, 
and there they were left, until man came to 
bring them into realization. God creates 
the seed and packs it with life, but man 
must exercise his skill if that life is to burst 
forth and enrich the earth. God has given 
to us rich, gleaming streams of water for the 
quenching of our thirst ; we do not, however, 
expect that they are going to find their way 
into our houses unless we lay down the 
water-pipes. 

That is a great poem on the famous violin- 
maker of Cremona, and it contains lessons 
that are needed for us to day: 


Not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him. 
’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands. He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 


That truth needs to be written in large 
letters to-day. God can do nothing for you, 
or with you, until you are prepared to help 
Him. We often talk of certain men being 
raised up by God for certain work, and un- 
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doubtedly they are; but unless the men had 
helped God the purposes would all have been 
thwarted. I am prepared to believe that 
there are some who will read these pages— 
and it may be you—who have been intended 
for as great work as Wesley ever did, or as 
General Booth is doing now: the only differ- 
ence is that you are not helping God, and He 
can do no more until you arise and take your 
part. 

In the creation of perfect manhood God 
can no more do without our help than we 
can do without the aid of God. The man 
who boasts that he is a self-made man is 
a monstrosity. A man made without the 
aid of God is indeed of the ‘ earth, earthy.’ 
But God cannot of Himself, with all His 
omnipotence, bring a man to moral and 
spiritual perfection. The differences that 
are manifest between men are very much 
more self-caused than we believe. They 
arise from the fact that one has elected to 
help God to produce the highest in him, 
and another has not. 

A parent may determine to give his son 
a liberal education, and make every sacrifice 
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in order to secure it. But he may soon 
discover that all his purpose and sacrifice 
have been in vain unless the son has equally 
determined to receive the education. A 
lesson is not truly taught until it is learnt, 
and that depends not upon the teacher 
but upon the pupil. You cannot pour know- 
ledge into a scholar as you would feed water 
into a locomotive. ‘ You may lead a man 
to the university, but you can’t make him 
think.’ 

It is easy to frustrate God’s most gracious 
purposes concerning you, for they will all be 
inoperative unless you are prepared heartily 
to second them. It is God’s will that you 
should have a healthy and vigorous life; 
but not even God can secure this for you 
if you set yourself in defiance of the laws 
of health. It is God’s purpose that you 
should be wholly delivered from the power 
of sin and learn the joy of possessing a full 
salvation ; but even this God cannot give to 
you unless you are prepared to appropriate 
the blessing. Salvation no longer wholly 
depends upon God, but upon you. God 
has given all He can in the gift of His Divine 
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Son ; but if you reject Him it scarcely needs 
a Bible to tell you what the result will be. 

There are other interpretations I know 
which may be placed upon the words, 
‘Wherefore God rested from His labours’; 
but I venture to say that here is an inter- 
pretation not far from the truth. God 
rested, not because all was finished, but be- 
cause He had done all that even He could 
do for men: the rest they must do them- 
selves. 


3. WHAT MAN HAS TO DO FOR OTHERS 


Men need to be turned right-about-face. 
The centre of gravity, with them at least, 
is wrong. It cannot be right always to 
be thinking about what can be received 
instead of what can be given; nobility of 
life does not lie in this direction. You are 
not here to get, but to give ; not to accumulate, 
but to disperse. You are to be the lever 
for the raising of your fellows. It is through 
human instrumentality that God is going 
to purify the world. 

You are surely not satisfied with your 
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own life as long as you simply resemble a 
sponge more than anything else in your 
anxiety to absorb, with the only difference 
that you are more ferocious and dangerous 
in your method. 

Make no mistake about it: the more 
you get, the more also do you owe to your 
fellows, not because you have received from 
them, and therefore must repay your obliga- 
tions, but because you have received from 
God, who makes you every man’s debtor 
until you have enriched them out of your 
abundance. The fact that you have wrought 
hard for what you have, and another has 
done nothing, does not lessen your responsi- 
bility. That another has done wrong does 
not excuse you from doing right. 

I do not think that I ever fully understood 
the parable of the barren fig-tree until I 
came across a sermon on the subject. 
This fig-tree laid its hand upon all the 
ministries of nature, appropriating air and 
earth, sunshine and rain, heat and cold, 
and employed them all for the gratification 
of its own life. All nature had generously 
ministered to this tree that it might minister 
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to others in the luscious fruit it was intended 
to yield, but, alas! it yielded none. ‘Instead 
of transmitting life, it entrapped life.’ It 
became a cul-de-sac instead of a great 
highway of blessing to others. 

Even now the heart of God is throbbing 
with purposes of infinite benevolence towards 
the human race, but instead of transmitting 
the blessings we have received we have become 
like so many portions of ‘ packed-up gospel,’ 
receiving all and giving none. It is a terrible 
thing when a man allows himself to become 
a terminus when he is intended to be a 
mighty, open thoroughfare, with the result 
that God’s benevolence is thwarted by the 
enormous selfishness of man. 

God has enriched you with gifts with 
the same object that you enrich the post 
office or some forwarding agency with goods: 
not that they may be stored up and kept, but 
that they may be dispatched to their desti- 
nations; and you would treat such agencies 
with scant courtesy if they withheld that 
which you had intended for another. So 
has God bestowed upon us His gifts, and 
woe be to the man that is the cause of those 
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gifts being ‘lost in transit.’ Do not lock 
up the blessings that God has intended 
for the multitude. You are called upon 
to be the partner of God in His gracious 
work of saving and redeeming the world. 
The most miserable day of humiliation you 
can possibly know will be that which arrives 
when you awake to the fact that you are 
a workman that has need to be ashamed. 
The day of your greatest rejoicing will be 
when you come to know that you have 
been the means of saving another, and 
therefore are to shine as the stars for ever 
and ever. 


XVIII 
CHRIST AND THE CROWD 


Was there not the appearance of cruel 
mockery and unseemly jest when our Lord 
faced a hungry multitude of thousands with 
five loaves? I declare to you if I were 
reading the gospel story for the first time, 
I should gravely suspect it. To face a 
hungry crowd with five loaves was a daring 
thing to do. If He were no more than 
some said He was, it would have meant a 
riot. Unmoved by that risk, He commands 
them to sit down in companies. He was 
inviting His guests to no ‘at-home,’ where 
unsatisfying morsels are the customary pro- 
visions. He was asking five thousand men, 
if we may say it, not to a ‘stand-up’ but 
to a ‘sit-down’ meal, and the provisions 
available were ‘five loaves and two small 
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fishes.” We should all of us be lavish enter- 
tainers if we could do it in the same way. 
How much we wish we could get a name 
for benevolence at the same outlay! Indeed 
there was no cost at all to Jesus Himself, 
for the loaves from which He fed the multitude 
belonged to a lad in the company. Whatever 
the distribution might mean to others, it 
looked as if the owner of the loaves would 
have to go without. The whole ancient 
incident is-charged to the full with modern 
lessons. 


I. THE CONCERN OF JESUS FOR THE HUNGRY 
CROWD 


The crowd is not less hungry to-day. 
Hunger is the distinguishing feature of this 
age. Go where you may, and you will find 
hunger written on wellnigh every face. 
Others are as hungry as ourselves, though 
in a different way, but their hunger is none 
the less real. Think of the men who run 
from one excitement to another, turning 
their nights into days, infesting drawing- 
rooms where champagne and_ small-talk 
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are the order of the day, or rather of the 
night. Do not despise these people. They 
are as hungry as yourselves. Think of the 
men whose supreme heroes are jockeys and 
wrestlers and prize-fighters, men who forget 
that in the final judgement of the world brain 
will count for more than brawn and soul 
for more than either; but the very zest 
with which they follow these things is a 
sure sign that they are hungry for some 
satisfaction that never comes. Think of 
the gambling-dens and the drink-saloons ; 
study the faces on the Stock Exchange, 
where men watch the movements of the 
market as if their whole soul depended upon 
it. The feverish anxiety to make a dash, 
to keep up appearances, and, above all things, 
to be better dressed than their neighbours, 
all means hunger. We see to-day a hunger- 
stricken multitude greater than our Lord 
ever saw, and we ourselves are part of the 
crowd. Iam not now blaming the gambling, 
or the drinking, or the extravagance, or the 
love of show. These are but the husks 
with which men are endeavouring to stay, 
to satisfy, the everlasting hunger of their 
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lives. Every life has its sense of emptiness 
and its awful craving for satisfaction, and 
good is sought in directions whence it never 
comes. 

To the hunger of the world is added its 
discontent. The lion roars after its meal, 
the man roars until he gets his, and the 
roar of angry discontent never dies away 
from our ears. A man says he will be 
content when he has a thousand pounds; 
but, possessed of it, he is dissatisfied still. 
Then he tells us it was not this thousand 
he wanted, but the next. Some want the 
past to come back, others want the future 
to arrive, and others again cannot ‘kill 
time’ fast enough. It is all proof of the 
same truth—that hungry discontent is 
everywhere. Let the men of the world 
with insatiable longings drop on their knees, 
and do it now, and utter their thanks that 
champagne and gambling and theatres and 
jewellery do not satisfy the hunger of life. 
If it did, life would be of the earth, earthy ; 
but it is not—it is akin in its essential demands 
to God. | 
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2. THE COMPASSION OF JESUS FOR HUNGRY 
MEN 


He does not ask if you are hungry for 
Him before He offers you His compassion. 
It is enough for Him to know that you are 
hungry. Your whole soul may be craving not 
for Him, but for the coarsest things of life ; 
but this does not make Him less compassionate 
towards you, because He knows that beneath 
the craving you feel there is a hunger of 
which you are unconscious, a craving for 
satisfaction which you ignorantly imagine 
will be met in the thing you seek. The 
compassion of Jesus is for the man with 
any yearning in his heart, the man who has 
fed himself with sin, the man who has been 
devouring the sops of the world, the man 
who has been meeting the hunger of life 
with philosophy and science. To all alike 
He manifests the same compassion, because 
they are all different indications of the 
hunger of the soul. Do learn the compas- 
sion of Jesus even for hungry millionaires. 
Think of men trying to satisfy the hunger 
of the soul with gold. You might as well try 
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to drive a motor-car with a foot-warmer 
as think you can satisfy the hunger of a 
divine soul with gold. If hungry men would 
only consult the compassionate Jesus instead 
of a theatrical placard, or all the directors 
of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ they would soon discover 
the advantage of the change. 


3. THE RESOURCEFULNESS OF JESUS 


‘How many loaves have ye?’ This sounds 
like mockery ; but did our Lord ever mock 
a hungry crowd? Never. He is about to 
teach one of His greatest lessons, viz. ‘ That 
out of what you have shall come all you 
need.’ The five loaves, the sole stock-in- 
trade, shall be made to satisfy the hunger 
of all. No possession is too small or too 
insignificant for Christ to use as a starting- 
point. 

He would come to you with all the com- 
passion of His heart and promise to stay 
your hunger, and He will do it out of what 
you already possess. We have read of a 
great preacher who, yielding to doubt, sat 
disconsolate amid the ruins of his faith. 
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All that was left to him was a profound 
conviction that right was right, and could 
not in any circumstances be wrong; but 
from that one confidence he climbed once 
again to the heights of a sublime faith, which 
in turn yielded a message of life to multi- 
tudes. So does Christ come to you and 
say, ‘If you are hungry, what is it that 
you have?’ Do you say that you possess 
nothing but doubts, and if it were not for 
the aches and pains of your body you would 
even doubt your own existence? Do not 
be afraid of your doubts. Doubts are not 
devils, but may be angels in disguise. The 
man who does not doubt is the man who 
does not question, and the one who does 
not question is the man who receives no 
answer. The only scepticism that we need 
to fear is the scepticism after the pattern 
of Pilate’s, who asked ‘ What is truth ?’ but 
did not want an answer. The very doubts 
of your life may be stepping-stones to a 
stronger faith, upon which others shall ascend 
to a firmer and purer faith. 

To another does Christ come and say, 
‘What have you?’ The answer yet again 
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may be ‘ Alas! my possessions are not even 
doubts, but sins.’ The compassion of Jesus 
is equal to the emergency. He knows that 
behind those sins is a hunger that sin cannot 
satisfy; and the hope of Jesus lies in the 
hunger that is underneath. Do not try to 
hold back your confession. Your sole asset 
is a soiled and wasted life, from which you 
cannot escape. The hunger of your life has 
driven you to disgrace and despair, and the 
sins stand out as the awful blackened horrors 
of your life. But men run from horrors ; why 
not run from yours? Your very sins may 
be spurs driving you forward to the good. 
Paul never could have written that epistle 
to the Galatians if beforetime he had not 
been a proud, haughty, persecuting Jew. 
It was out of what he was that there came 
under the divine blessing the greatest evan- 
gelist for good the world has ever had. 
Augustine the saint never could have written 
his Confessions, by which men are inspired 
even now, if he had not been first of all 
Augustine the sinner. Martin Luther never 
could have shaken the throne of the Roman 
Papacy, and have flooded his native country 
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and, through it, the world, with the glorious 
gospel of liberty if he had not first of all been 
Rome’s ignorant but devoted champion. 
John B. Gough never could have been the 
Temperance advocate he was to two con- 
tinents and have swayed the hearts of men 
as he did if he had not himself lain in the 
gutter and fought delirium tremens. 

You mistake and misinterpret my whole 
message if you think this is glorifying evil 
that good may come. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is simply stating the truth that 
if you come to Christ to be satisfied He 
will accept you where you are and with 
what you have, and out of all your doubts 
and sins He will bring new hopes and 
nobler ideals. He will turn the very sins 
you have committed, and all the soiled and 
wasted days of your past, into incentives 
for holiness, so that you may even now 
outstrip those who have been longer on the 
road but less eager in their pursuit for 
the full redemption of character. Learn, 
will you, that out of every day there comes 
a to-morrow, and the to-morrows of your 
life are the outcome of your to-days. Your 
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future is to emerge out of what you have 
and out of what you are. What have you 
and what are you to-day? Christ is asking, 
What have you? If you have one single 
resolution for good, then out of it, through His 
power, a saint may come who shall yet sit 
near to His eternal throne. Will you try? 
When Sir Edward Burne-Jones began his 
life’s work, hampered as he was with poverty 
and other impediments, he declared, ‘I have 
no equipment for my work but a great 
longing; I have that, and nothing else’ ; 
but out of that longing there came more than 
an artist ; there came a man of pure nobility 
and immortal strength. Believe me, no one 
can make so much out of so little as Jesus 
Christ. Come to Him as you are, and from 
your stained and misspent to-day there may 
arise a to-morrow that shall be set upon the 
accomplishment of the divinest purposes of 
God. I tell you Christ is willing to begin 
with what you have and where you are. 


If you tarry till you’re better, 
You will never come at all; 
Not the righteous— 
Sinners Jesus came to call. 
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You are neither too old nor too poor nor 
too clever. He will take you now, and out 
of your past there shall yet emerge a career 
clear-shining as the eternal stars. 


I} 


XIX 
A MISUSED PENKNIFE 


To read of a penknife in the days of Jehoia- 
kim and of Jeremiah sounds a bigger anachron- 
ism than to read of the clock in the days of 
Julius Caesar. The fact is all the more 
interesting and instructive because we read 
of the use to which it was put. It is a safe 
rule to say that children and fools should 
not be entrusted with penknives. Jehoiakim 
was not achild, but he was a fool. The fact 
that he was a king did not prevent him from 
being a harebrained simpleton. We have 
had reproductions of him upon our English 
throne. The nature of his folly is all the 
more serious, however, because it is not 
confined to monarchs. It descends to the 
subjects. Jehoiakim was committing one 
political blunder after another, bringing his 
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kingdom into wretchedness; and yet sur- 
rounding him were wicked courtiers, anxious 
for their own advancement, who were pre- 
pared to flatter him with compliments which 
he was foolish enough to believe. But there, 
standing out like an incarnate conscience, was 
Jeremiah, the man who could weep but could 
not flatter. Prophets have never been 
popular, least of all was Jeremiah, as he saw 
with clear vision the signs of his age and the 
result that was sure to follow. The vision 
which he saw was written on the scroll of 
parchment. It spoke of God’s judgement 
upon sin and sinners with a clearness that no 
fool, not even a kingly. fool, could misunder- 
stand. 

The words of the prophet were carried 
to the king, and he commanded that the 
scroll should be brought to him. His chap- 
lain had not read far before Jehoiakim 
felt that he had heard enough, and, taking his 
penknife, he cut it in pieces and-cast them 
in the fire. To the delight of Jehoiakim, 
the scroll perished; but to his everlasting 
discomfiture, the prophecies were literally 
fulfilled. 
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t. Gop’s WONDERFUL CARE OF His WRITTEN 
WorD 


Let me tell you an interesting story about 
Tyndale’s translation of the Scriptures. He 
was distressed because one very large edition 
which he had published had several mistakes 
in translation, and was further hampered by 
the smallness of his printing-press and the 
lack of funds. Tonstal was Bishop of London, 
and he was alarmed at the rate with which 
the Scriptures were coming into this country 
from the Continent, and he approached a man 
called Pakington to know how he could 
thwart the work of that ‘wicked Tyndale.’ 
Pakington replied, ‘My lord, there is no 
merchant in England who can help you more 
in the matter than I can. I would suggest 
that you give me money to purchase every 
unsold copy, and I will deliver them safely 
into your lordship’s hands to do with as you 
will.’ Tonstal replied: ‘Gentle Master Paking- 
ton, do your diligence to get them for me, 
and I will gladly give to you whatsoever they 
may cost, for the books are naughty, and I 
intend to destroy them all at Paul’s Cross.’ 
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Tyndale thanked God for his customer; the 
Bishop had the books; Pakington had the 
thanks, and Tyndale had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the faulty copies were all burnt 
and he had money enough to pay his debts 
and to buy larger printing-presses; and in 
greater numbers than ever the Scriptures 
poured into the country. From Madagascar 
comes a story of equal power to illustrate 
how this wonderful book has outwitted its 
enemies. Men sliced the Bibles into strips, 
and the men who read them were treated in 
like manner. No sooner was liberty granted 
once more to read the Word of God than men 
rushed in such numbers to purchase the 
Scriptures that the doors had to be closed 
and the customers be served through the 
window. Every year the Word of God goes 
on multiplying and growing. When a novelist 
publishes a novel that reaches 100,000 copies, 
the newspapers talk of it as a wonderful 
event ; but what must be said of the Scriptures 
when the Oxford Press alone received an 
order for 400,000 copies of one edition at one 
time, and that order was speedily followed 
by another. The newspapers did not think 
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it worth their while to name the fact. Do 
you know that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society alone send out at the rate of one 
copy of the Scriptures every five seconds of 
the day and night, Sunday and week day, 
throughout the year ? This is the book that 
men have ever tried to destroy, and yet with 
all their penknives and their fires they have 
not stayed its circulation for a moment. I 
once heard the story of an Irishman who 
built a wall three feet high and four feet wide, 
and when asked why he had done such a thing, 
said, ‘ Well, you see, if any one knocks it over 
it will stand higher than before.’ So it is 
with the Word of God. 

We are told that in Central American 
forests there is a tree which is called the tree 
of life. If the leaf be cut, new buds will at 
once form themselves on the shorn, bleeding 
edge thereof, and its tenacious vitality and 
productiveness will be asserted in face of 
fiercest injury. It is so with the Word of 
God. Man may burn it, cut it into shreds, 
but the book breaks out, not in festering sores, 
but with new vigour and activity, for the 
healing of the nations. 
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2. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SCROLL DID 
NOT HINDER THE FULFILMENT OF THE 
PROPHECY 


It is imperative that you recognize the 
distinction between the printed Bible and the 
truth it contains. The two are not identical. 
The destruction of the one does not mean 
the destruction of the other. God fulfils 
Himself in many ways, and even man’s wrath 
goes to weave the garments of His glory. 
You may smash your barometer, but you do 
not thereby change the stormy sky into a 
blue one. Barometer or no barometer, the 
clouds will hold to their appointed path. 
You may blow upon.the ball of your ther- 
mometer, but you do not thereby change the 
temperature. That is registered, not created, 
by your instrument of earth. 

We have read of a famous Parisian beauty 
who refused to have modern photographs 
taken of herself, preferring to have the old 
ones touched up, admitting no change as 
the years passed, save in dress and the 
arrangement of the hair. All to no pur- 
pose ; the change of the features could not 
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be arrested along their appointed course, 
whatever the artist’s brush or photographer’s 
camera could be made to do. Nature held 
to its course, and old age and decrepitude 
were reached at last, though arrayed in 
the garments of youth. The destruction of 
Bibles does not hinder, let alone arrest, the 
course of God’s truth in the world. Our 
God is a consuming five! Though you de- 
stroy the Bible that says so, the truth goes 
working on. I think sometimes we could 
write a fairly accurate Bible for ourselves as 
a result of our observations on life. There 
is a righteousness in the atmosphere that 
is burning fiercely to-day. The man who 
ignores his Bible and reads the newspapers 
can read of it and, still more, feel it. We have 
seen strong men fall, vast concerns that look 
solid as the hills come tottering down. We 
have often explained this warping and twist- 
ing and crumbling of solid things as all due 
to the struggle for existence and over-com- 
petition amongst men, when in reality it has 
been because of the all-pervading righteous- 
ness of God ; and it is far oftener the effects 
of this which we see in the falls and changes 
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of life than the effects of our struggle with 
each other. The Bible tells us that God 
smeared the glory of Pharaoh with flies; 
but if the Bible had not said so, the fact would 
have been the same. The New Testament 
tells us that Herod’s glory was devoured by 
worms; to burn the Scripture would not 
alter this historic fact. It does not tell us in 
Scripture that the snow-flake broke the 
power of Napoleon and his army at Moscow; 
but for all that no student of history can 
deny that it was the working out of the will 
of God. You may destroy the Bible that 
records God’s will, but that does not prevent 
God’s will from working; you may refuse 
to read the Bible, and refuse to come to church, 
and declare that you will have nothing to do 
with God; but that will not prevent God 
from having a great deal to do with you. 


3. MODERN JEHOIAKIMS WHO HAVE NO HESI- 
TATION IN USING THEIR PENKNIVES UPON 
SCRIPTURES NOT ACCORDING TO THEIR 
FANCY 


There are those who hold up their hands 
in horror over the man who would cut the 
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Bible up, but they are themselves guilty 
of cutting pieces owt, and using the penknife 
upon the parts they do not like. There is 
the man who is so much in love with 
‘grace’ that everything that relates to ‘law’ 
he cuts out. I have known the man who 
was so under ‘grace’ that he got terribly 
restive when the Ten Commandments were 
read, especially commandment eight, that 
told him not to steal. It was a sure indica- 
tion that however much he liked grace he 
was not fond of keeping the law. It never 
occurred to him that the man under grace 
was the man who was more rigorously bound 
to observe the law. Grace does not cancel 
the law, it exalts it; for before grace came 
a man kept the law because he was com- 
pelled, but now that grace has come, he 
keeps it because he loves it. ‘Thy law is 
my delight.’ 

A man is using the penknife when he 
interprets Scripture according to his own 
fancy. He reads the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and believes it all until he comes 
at last to ‘a great gulf fixed so that they 
which would pass from hence to you cannot ; 
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neither can they pass to us that would come 
from thence.’ 

Then he says, ‘Ah! that is figurative!’ 
It may be, but it is figurative of a solemn 
and awful truth, which your penknife cannot 
destroy. A man is using his penknife when 
he says that this and that are not essential 
to salvation, and he begins to cut out all 
that he thinks is not essential. Inspiration 
is not essential, therefore it must go. The 
divinity of Christ is not required, and only 
complicates the truth and makes it difficult 
for plain men to understand—it must be 
taken away. Retribution must go because 
it contradicts the loving Fatherhood of God ; 
therefore it, too, must depart. Let me ask 
you what the Scriptures are worth when all 
this is taken away. I submit that you are 
guilty of supreme impertinence and grossest 
irreverence when you exalt yourself into the 
judge of what is essential. In the meantime, 
please remember God’s truth goes working 
on. 

The man who uses his penknife by saying, 
‘How much of this need I accept in order to 
be saved ?’ and thereby seeks to escape many 
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of the obligations in God’s Word, proves 
himself thereby unworthy of the life he 
professes to seek. God’s Bible is the ledger 
you can neither burn nor cut. You do not 
escape the payment of your bills by tearing 
up the account or by cutting off your name. 
The obligation must be discharged—this you 
know. Then learn also that the obligations 
which the Word of God has placed upon you 
have to be met to the ‘ uttermost farthing,’ 
a discharge of which is secured, not by the 
penknife, but by an unquestioning and un- 
questioned obedience. 


XX 
HALF BAKED 


THE epigrams of Hosea, even in these days 
of smart talk, remain unrivalled. Their 
incisiveness cuts into the national life against 
which they are uttered. How better could 
a newspaper writer, let alone a prophet, 
describe the mixture of zeal and apathy in 
moral and religious questions which at this 
time characterized Israel, than to describe it 
as an unturned cake? In Eastern countries, 
and indeed in all countries where food has 
to be quickly prepared, there is a demand 
for a round, flat scone. The whole art of 
baking it depends upon knowing exactly 
when to turn it; for to fail at this point 
means a cinder on one side and dough on 
the other. I think I have heard those who 
are singularly obtuse on one side of their 
natures and silly on the other spoken of as 
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‘half baked.’ Well, the accusation is scrip- 
tural—it is but a corruption of the prophet’s 
epigram. 

The fact is, when truth had to be spoken, 
Hosea might be depended upon for doing it, 
and doing it in a remarkably forceful manner. 
It is true he could not well have escaped the 
charge of introducing politics into the pulpit, 
but the only alternative to that was to keep 
out of the pulpit altogether ; and as he could 
not do that, he had no choice but to go on 
proclaiming the truth he had received. He 
was a man of the open, and believed that the 
truth he had to proclaim was to permeate 
all life in all directions, and there must not 
be one inch of life, either personal or national, 
from which the truth could be excluded, or it 
would result, as Hosea said, in a ‘ half-turned 
cake.’ 


I. OuR NATIONAL LIFE IS AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF AN UNTURNED CAKE 


This was true of Ephraim in Hosea’s day ; 
it is true of England in ours. It will be 
admitted that there are some who deserve 
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their money; they have earned it, every 
penny of it, and all honour to them for this. 
There are some who deserve their poverty, 
every bit of it; they have worked as hard 
_to secure their poverty as others have done 
to secure their wealth, and they have got 
their deserts. 

There are others who do not deserve their 
wealth ; they have done nothing to obtain 
it. And there are certainly those who do not 
deserve their poverty; it has been as much 
forced upon them as wealth has been upon 
others. These things are self-evident, but 
they are also evidences of a half-turned cake. 
It means that the cake is spoiled for the good 
of the Commonwealth, for it is burned to 
a cinder on the one side and left undone 
on the other. Everywhere we are beholding 
a wicked squandering of wealth on the one 
hand, and the most awful beggary and penury 
on the other. Silks, velvets, and brocades, 
carriages and equipages, meet our gaze at 
one moment, and the next it is rags and 
remnants of garments that flutter in the 
wind. These are the two sides of our social 
life ; the same two sides, though from different 
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aspects, may often be seen. You behold 
the tens of thousands of acres of precious 
land. girdled with barbed wire and studded 
with notices warning off the very people 
for whom the land was created. There it is 
lying idle, save to gratify the cruel instincts 
of the sportsman and the landowner, who 
love the ‘ pheasants more than the peasants.’ 
The other side that we behold is of crowded 
courts and alleys, of men and women huddled 
together in tenements that are not fit for 
dogs, in ‘ brick boxes with slate lids.’ Are 
there not signs that our land; like the land 
of Ephraim, is a ‘cake unturned’? We do 
not emphasize this because we hate the rich, 
but because we love the poor. No wonder 
men are saying to-day, ‘Do not talk to us 
of regeneration until you have spoken of 
restitution. We are more anxious about 
justice than justification.’ The other day I 
read in a pamphlet written for our enlighten- 
ment that this talk about rearrangement 
of the social order was all wrong, being 
based upon a wrong principle. We all ought 
to regard ourselves as pensioners upon the 
divine bounty, all of us alike deserving 
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nothing, but all of us alike receiving some- 
thing for nothing; and if the Divine Giver 
thought well to give to one more than another 
it was not for the pensioner to complain. I 
have not so read my Bible. It is there that 
I read and learn of Fatherhood ; and our own 
poor copy of that Fatherhood will not allow 
us to govern our homes in that partial way. 
We would not allow one child within our 
doors to go underclothed and underfed whilst 
others of the same family are fed and up- 
holstered to their own hurt. Mistake it not, 
my brothers, there is a loud cry to-day for 
the cake to be turned, and that cry is 
roused through the study of the Word 
of God. . 


2. OuR PERSONAL LIFE IS OFTEN AN ILLUS- 
TRATION OF AN UNTURNED CAKE 


1. A man is an ‘ unturned cake’ when he 
is religious without being righteous. Some 
people will persist in keeping their religion 
for the temple, and refuse to take it with 
them behind the counter or into the office. - 
Isaiah and Amos had to combat this one- 
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sidedness in their day. Latimer says when 
a man was very ill he became anxious to 
purchase, even at a great cost, a monk’s dress, 
that by reaching heaven’s gate fitly clothed 
entrance would be assured, and that Peter, 
who was supposed to keep the gate, would 
not ask to look underneath the cloak. We 
are told that the ancients, when offering to 
Jupiter in sacrifice some victim that was 
not quite white, would chalk over its coloured 
spots, and so attempt to deceive him. In 
some forms the same delusion remains; but 
do not forget it is a delusion. Religion is 
useless until it spells righteousness. Of what 
avail would God’s good water be if it were 
all locked up in some mountain tarn and did 
not cut out for itself a channel down which 
it might flow to satisfy the thirst of men ? 
Of what use your temple-treading and all 
your worship if it does not compel you to 
supply the article for which your customer 
pays, and to tell the truth even if it means 
losing an order or, if need be, losing your 
place? There is no sadder sight than to 
see the cake burned hard on its ecclesiastical 
side, and left as raw dough on the other. 
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I do not wonder that men scorn the religion 
that perspires in revival services, and sings 
with all its lung power, 


Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold, 


when all the time your money belongs to 
your milkman, or your grocer; or that 
exultantly proclaims, 


O, my spirit longs and faints 
For the converse of Thy saints, 


but leaves men on their return home to their 
family cold and hard and unforgiving. It is 
a small thing that théy think little of you, 
for they cannot think so little of you as you 
deserve, but it is a terrible thing that they 
should despise the religion you profess. If 
I am speaking to a half-baked man, to such 
an unturned cake, I beg of you turn yourself 
round to the great Sun of Righteousness, 
that you may become not simply a man 
of the temple but a man of principle, 
not merely a man of creed, but a man of 
character. 
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2. A man is an unturned cake when he 
is moral without being godly. We are 
not undervaluing morality. We do not say 
that if you are not religious your morality 
is worth nothing, and that you might as 
well be without it. If you are a moral 
man, religion or no religion, you are vastly 
better than an immoral man. You are, 
nevertheless, an ‘unturned cake,’ , because 
there is another side to your life, which is 
the spiritual side, which must touch God or 
perish. The best of your life is not reached 
until you have touched God. The value of 
morality is enormous, but it is not everything, 
least of all is it religion ; it is no more religion 
than etiquette and mere social propriety 
make a man a gentleman. I have been 
intimate with those of whom it would be true 
to say that they never raised their hats to 
ladies, but in my judgement they were more 
of gentlemen than the varnished rascals I 
have seen in Piccadilly: At any rate, I . 
would rather leave my wife or my daughter 
in their care. It is not the laws of polite 
society that make a man a gentleman; a 
gentleman is one who does right by instinct, 
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not one who is kept in a certain shape by 
his tailor. Prince Bismarck understood what 
I mean, although he was perhaps too hard on 
his adversaries, for he declared that when 
you took away from the Parisian his cook 
and tailor and hairdresser, what was left was 
the Red Indian. We respect your morality, 
but there is another side of your nature that 
exalts and purifies it. Morality may make 
you fit for a hired servant, but that is not 
the sole purpose of God. His purpose is that 
you should be His son and call Him Father ; 
and until you arise to that you remain but 
a ‘half-turned cake.’ 

See to it that without delay you turn the 
hidden, the underside*of your life, to your 
heavenly Father. It is so, and only so, that 
you can become the perfectly developed 
child of God. 


XXI 
A LOCK AND KEY 


Our Law Courts witnessed recently a 
trial that involved the life or death of the 
prisoner. The conviction or acquittal turned 
upon the ease or otherwise with which a 
key would fit a certain lock. The counsel 
for the prosecution and for the defence, the 
judge and the jury, all tried the key in that 
lock; the judge, in his address to the jury, 
declared that all depended upon whether 
that key had been made for that lock. Upon 
that direction of the judge the verdict was 
given. 

There are other locks for which certain 
keys have been made. No one can doubt 
but that the eye is the key to unlock the 
world of beauty that lies around us, or that 
the ear is the key for the unlocking of nature’s 
organ, from which we hear the symphonies 
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of heaven. Eye and ear are the keys for 
unlocking portions of the storehouse of 
nature. 

But it is equally correct for us to speak 
of ourselves as the lock and of nature as 
the key. The lock has many wards, and 
requires an accurate key for its undoing. 
No blundering instrument will suffice here. 
There are times, when amid all the confusing 
problems of life, we speak of ‘a dead-lock.’ 
What does it mean but that men have 
been trying to unlock the various problems 
of life with the wrong key? The result 
has been confusion and ofttimes anarchy. 
If a man’s life, with its many departments, 
is to be unlocked, great care must be exercised 
in the choosing of the right key. The 
explanation of the futility of much legislation 
at the present time is because men are un- 
willing to try the right key. 

Let us look at some of the features of 
this human lock. 


I. THe WARDS OF THE LOCK 


1. The Wards of this Lock demand a Key 
that will provide Confidence, This may be 
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seen by the earnest way in which a man 
studies science. It is no exaggeration to 
say that we are science-mad to-day. The 
time was when science was a monopoly of 
our learned societies, but it has now over- 
flowed to our secondary and primary schools, 
and is even being taught, in some form, to 
our elementary classes. But you say, What 
is science ?_ It is the systematic arrangement 
of truth. It is a careful and logical search 
after accuracy. Therefore man has given 
himself up to the study of nature, because 
he says, ‘Nature never lies; she, at least, 
will never deceive me.’ The one reason 
why so much is made of the ‘ Laws of Nature’ 
is because they may be so accurately recog- 
nized, and they never vary or wander from 
their appointed path. Therefore strong men 
are found sitting at the feet of Nature, like 
children at the feet of their mother, listening 
eagerly to every word she speaks, believing 
every word she utters. The reason is that 
there is a part of our nature which will 
only open to the key which merits confidence 
and trust. Men are searching for the bed- 
rock of certainty, and they feel that in 
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Nature’s laws there is neither eccentricity 
nor uncertainty. Man’s perfect nature will 
not unlock until it is met by that which 
enlists its trust. 

2. The Wards of this Lock demand a Key 
that will provide Justice. Men demand justice, 
and they know what a grand thing it is; 
they know also that it is the inalienable 
right of their manhood. There may be 
those who fight against it with toy artilleries 
and pop-guns, that excel in making smoke 
and noises to confound the nervous and 
affright the timid; but in their heart of 
hearts men feel that, when the noise has 
ceased and the smoke has vanished, stern, 
grim justice will be found with head erect, 
having been working all the time, undis- 
turbed either by smoke or noise. 

Men feel that injustice ‘will not get 
harbour for itself or continue to have a 
footing in this universe, which was made 
by other than onE unjust.’ There is the 
protest, ever getting louder and louder, and 
that will come yet to one mighty roar like 
the noise of the sea, against God’s good 
land being encircled with barbed wire, and 
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guarded by the insulting board announcing 
‘Trespassers will be prosecuted,’ in order 
that aristocrats, unemployed and unemploy- 
able, may preserve grouse for their own 
guns, and that they may foster the delusion 
that the earth is no longer the Lord’s but 
has become the landlord’s. Even now their 
wrath is burning that there can be formed 
no syndicate for the purchasing of the stars, 
that they may become sky-lords also. They 
cannot be sea-lords, but they come as near 
to it as they can, for some one has said, ‘ The 
very salmon that come up from the sea 
would seem to be labelled before their arrival, 
“Lord So-and-So, with God Almighty’s 
compliments.” ’ These protests against in- 
justice are ever getting, as I have said, louder 
and louder, denouncing some men of wealth 
who will do anything for the poor man 
‘except get off his back’ that he may earn 
his own living. There is this solemn, pro- 
longed protest of labour that no law of 
society has the right to call upon a man to 
starve, or to make conditions of life such 
that it is impossible for him to earn a ‘ living 
wage. It may be that sometimes work- 
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people make mistakes and act both blun- 
deringly and foolishly, as do those who 
think themselves their ‘ betters’; but there 
is no mistaking the fact that the protest 
comes from the heaven-born conviction that, 
behind all the confused social puzzles of 
the world, there stands for ever the principle 
of eternal justice. Man’s perfect nature will 
not be unlocked until justice incarnate is 
found. 

3. The Wards of this Lock demand a Key 
that will give Access to the Spintual. Men 
are more spiritual than they know. What 
means this constant longing for the things 
that the eye cannot see, or the hands handle ? 
Men are more sensitive to the unseen than 
ever. We deride Spiritualism and make 
jests of it; but do not forget that, when all 
error has fallen away from it, what is left 
is the longing for the spiritualities of life. 

Theosophy may be a delusion or it may 
have more truth in it than some people 
imagine; but, whether a delusion or not, at 
least it bears witness to the fact that man 
has an absolute conviction of the reality of 
the spiritual world, and that he longs to 
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bring himself in touch with it. The fact 
is that a man no sooner begins to think 
and wonder and feel than he becomes religious. 
Wherever there is man there is religion. It 
has been asserted by some that they have 
not been able to recognize any sort of a 
religion in certain savage tribes, very low 
down in the scale. Though the evidence 
of this assertion is by no means conclusive, 
even if it should prove to be correct it 
will mean only that the lowest and most 
degraded savages, those least like men, are 
destitute of religion ; so that lack of religion, 
if found at all, is only found amongst those 
who are the least like men. I have said 
elsewhere that it is not the ordinary man 
who is without religion, but the man extra- 
ordinary. There may be ‘varieties of 
religious experience, but at least there is 
no variety here—that all religions mean a 
look towards God. We therefore assert that 
man’s perfect nature will not unlock until 
the key is found that will introduce him 
to the true spiritualities of life. 

II. Such is my description of the human 
lock, and I do not think I shall have long 
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to search for THE KEY. It is to hand in 
the Divine Personality of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The one thing that makes my days 
a delight is the wonderful way in which 
Jesus unlocks my life, liberates my spirit, 
and satisfies every need of my soul. It is 
marvellous how men open, expand, when 
Jesus Christ enters in. Faculties that had 
lain dormant and unsuspected, powers of 
service that had never been revealed, dis- 
positions and graces of which our best 
friends had never dreamed, all come into 
view and develop and yield promise of 
perfection the moment the Lord obtains 
entrance. 

1. Jesus supplies the Trust that begets the 
Certainty. ‘In Him is yea, the mighty 
yvEs of God. In others guesses, conjectures, 
and imaginings, but in Him certainty ; and 
you will find it nowhere else. 

2. What is more, Jesus stands for Firm, 
Uncompromising Law. Do not imagine that, 
in the hands of the Man of Nazareth, you 
are in the hands of one who can be diverted 
from His purposes. The law of Jesus, which 
is at work to-day, is teaching this truth 
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to all who have eyes to see it: that the 
greatest man on earth is not beyond the 
reach of His power to correct, nor is the 
poorest and loneliest beyond the range of 
His law to protect and help. Jesus is 
the revealer of all that is right between man 
and man. The moment any problem is 
looked at as in His presence all confusions 
are removed, and a clear issue is revealed 
in the line that Jesus Himself would take. 
Even then a man is left to please himself 
as to which course he will pursue, whether 
he will do the right or the wrong; but if 
he decides to do the wrong then it is with 
Jesus that he will have to deal later on,: 
not as Advocate, but as Judge. If he decides 
to do the right, then, though all principalities 
and powers should be against him, the fact 
that Jesus, the incarnation of Justice, is 
at his side means he need not fear. 

The value of having only one on your side 
depends upon the value of that one. Some 
individuals count for more than armies. If I 
were an artist I would rather have a Ruskin 
to stand by my side than all the multitudes 
of paint-splashers that were ever born. If 
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I were a singer I would rather have an 
Edward Lloyd or a Santley to uphold my 
name than all the long-haired musicians I 
have ever seen. Music is not in the hair 
but in the soul; it is there or nowhere. 
In the loneliness that often belongs to 
righteousness I would rather have this Jesus 
by my side than all the world. His power 
is invincible. ‘They are dead that sought 
the young child’s life.’ My inherent love 
of justice is alone satisfied in Him who is 
Justice Incarnate. I will trust myself to 
Him whose eyes flash fire in the presence 
of all injustice and wrong, but melt into 
tender tears at the sight of the oppressed— 
tears so tender that*little children might 
be glad to stand beneath His eyes that 
some of the sacred rain might fall upon 
them as it drops from His holy face. 

3. It is also true that Jesus is the Key 
to unlock a Man’s Spiritual Nature. Apart 
from Him every religious emotion is a riddle, 
a question for which there is no answer, 
a lock for which there is no key. It is not 
only that Jesus is the world’s photograph 
of God; He is that, but more. He is the 
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satisfaction of the deepest spiritual wants 
of man. In Him every longing is met, 
and every yearning after life’s highest things 
finds fulfilment. The alternative to this is 
that you must have Christ or nothing ; and 
every day it is becoming clearer that this 
is the alternative—that between Christianity 
and the blankest atheism there is no middle 
place. Think it out, my brethren. Let 
Christ go, and you are driven out into 
the darkness, without a guide and without 
a friend. But you will decide otherwise. 
You will see to it that these emotions and 
yearnings shall find their counterpart in 
Jesus Christ. 

Here, then, the Lock and the Key are 
complete—man with his varied longings, 
Christ with His infinite supply. Jesus is 
help, Jesus is power, Jesus is the foretaste 
of eternity, for which men seek. My brethren, 
it is the experience of the centuries that, 
though Christians may and do fail, Christ 
never does. Sirs, you do not know how 
interesting you will look when your counten- 
ance is lit up from the inside by Jesus Christ. 


XXII 
‘REEP TO THE: RIGHT’ 


‘Keep to the right’—so much of my 
address you have heard and read before. 
It does not claim to be original, it only 
seeks to emphasize what you know already. 
‘Keep to the right’ is the rule of the foot- 
path, and, above all, the law of the road of 
life. It has countless.applications, and one 
of the most important is that you will not 
find right things on the wrong road. There 
are those who profess to be anxious to 
find life’s chief good, and yet they never 
go where good things are to be found. I 
have seen the notice in prominent places 
saying distinctly, ‘Keep to the right,’ and 
men have read it, and then, from sheer 
perversity, immediately turned to the left. 
This may be a small matter on London 
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pavements, but inthe real walk of life such 
a wilful disregard of instructions will lead 
you to a terminus that will mean disappoint- 
ment for ever. 


t. ‘KEEP TO THE RIGHT’ IS A REASONABLE 
‘RULE OF THE ROAD’ 


In every walk of life men are missing their 
goal because they have sought it along wrong 
tracks. You will admit the truth of this in 
some minor matters, and then live as if you 
had never heard of it in the all-important 
business of life. Suppose, for instance, you 
are an examiner in astronomy, and that the 
moment you begin to test one of your pupils 
the only thing you discover is his complete 
ignorance of the subject. You feel a measure 
of sympathy for the youth, as one always 
does in the presence of failure, but at last you 
discover that the explanation of the failure 
is that he has discarded all the usual methods 
of learning astronomy, such as the telescope 
aided by mathematics, and has substituted 
methods of his own imagining. Whatever 
you might say to the defeated student, the 
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one thing that you would think would be that 
it served him right. If a man fails in 
business, again you feel sympathy ; but should 
you discover that he violated all the rules of 
commerce and all the accepted principles of 
sound finance and has gone off upon a line of 
his own, throwing over the universal ex- 
perience of his predecessors, again, whatever 
you may say, you will think he has got his 
deserts. You agree with me so far. Then 
why reject the same principle in the highest 
walks of life ? 

If you are a mighty man endowed with 
genius seven times greater than your fellows, 
then by all means set off, like some twentieth- 
century Columbus, and-discover a new world 
on your own account. If,on the other hand, 
the evidence of your genius is wanting, and 
you are only an ordinary mortal, then stick 
to paths which experience has proved to be 
safe, and, beyond all doubt, they will lead you 
to the true goal of life. We have heard of 
one who professed to be eager to find God— 
if there was one!—by noting the results 
in two hospitals while believers prayed for 
the recovery of the patients of the one but 
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withheld their prayers from the patients of 
the other. Let me tell you that all such 
methods are off the track, and you will 
find that ‘God withdraws Himself into ways ~ 
that are not man’s ways and into thoughts 
that are not man’s thoughts; and “the 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.”’ There are those who profess to 
have searched for God and to have been 
disappointed that they have not found Him. 
One man said that he had searched the 
heavens with his telescope and had nowhere 
seen a sign of God’s presence. That may 
have been perfectly true, for God is not 
astronomically discerned. A man does not 
see God with his optic nerve; it is not eye- 
sight that brings a vision of God but znsight. 
If- you think that God is going to reveal 
Himself to you simply because you have 
dabbled in science and have learnt to pro- 
nounce words which you do not understand, 
you are making a great mistake. My advice 
is ‘Keep to the right.’ Perhaps you say 
“Well, what is right?’ I am glad you have 
asked, for I want to tell you. 
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2. KEEP TO THE RIGHT THOUGHTS 


There is a track of thought where God is to 
be found. I am not meaning simply that 
design denotes a designer, and that lofty and 
magnificent designs argue a designer equal 
to the grand results. Thus far the atheist 
will travel, but that is not what I mean. 
What I mean is that Paul and Justin Martyr 
and Wesley and a host of others are historical 
personages who teach us historic facts. Paul 
came into possession of a certain secret that 
altered his purpose and revolutionized his 
life. Ask him how it all came about, and 
he will tell you that he saw Jesus, and that 
did it. Justin Martyr was an eminent philo- 
sopher, though an unbeliever ; but he watches 
how the Christians live and work, and he too 
is convinced and his whole life transformed. 
It was the same with Wesley and countless 
thousands of his followers. Think of Thomas 
Olivers, who was driven out of one town after 
another because of his violently dissolute 
life. In his wanderings he was attracted to 
a service where the sole theme was Jesus 
Christ, and in a moment that man was 
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changed from all that was mean and vile into 
a noble apostle of Christ, and had not long been 
in His service before he penned the hymn : 


The God of Abraham praise, 
Who reigns enthroned above, 
Ancient of everlasting days, 
And God of love. 


It will not do for a modern sceptic to put 
all these changes down to enthusiasm and 
emotion, and blame the possessors for not 
using them before. He forgets that they 
never had either the enthusiasm or the 
emotion until they met with Jesus Christ. 
It is because of experience that we say to 
you ‘Keep to the right’ track of thought, 
which will bring you into the presence of 
Jesus, as you yourself may prove. But the 
Lord Jesus Christ stands for Purity of 
thought. If you get into the bypath of 
impure thinking and allow your ideas to run 
riot and encourage a vicious imagination, you 
will miss Jesus Christ. God is not found at 
all along that line, except as He was to Ahab 
in Naboth’s vineyard, and to Belshazzar at 
the feast, and then it was for the purpose of 
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judgement. You will not find God until you 
have swept your mind clean of unholy 
thoughts. You have read of the search of the 
Knights of the Round Table for the Holy 
Grail, and of the confession of the one who 
had followed the gleam only to be disap- 
pointed at last. Listen to his confession : 


Then every evil word I had spoken once, 
And every evil thought I had thought of old, 
And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried, This quest is not for thee. 


If you want God, it is of supreme importance 
that in thought you ‘ keep to the right.’ 


3. KEEP TO THE RIGHT IN CONDUCT 


Robert Burns, in a pitiful letter he once 
wrote fully acknowledging his wrong deeds, 
said, ‘If knowing my sins were the same 
thing as mending them, what a happy position 
would be mine! The reverend divines of 
Westminster may be right in telling us that 
conviction of sin is the next step to conver- 
sion, but they do not tell us how wide is the 
step between the two.’ Men may have 
difficulties in arranging all the articles of their 
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creed; but the choice of conduct is wonderfully 
simplified. When a man is told to keep to 
the right creed we may pardon his perplexity; 
but when he is told to keep to the right con- 
duct his difficulty is not in understanding, 
but in doing. But the one who does the 
right will find that at last it carries him to 
his goal. Have you ever thought of the 
two congregations that our Lord addressed ? 
The one was clever, cultured, religious, en- 
dowed with a minute scriptural and eccle- 
siastical knowledge; the other ignorant, 
illiterate, knowing little of the Scriptures, and 
still less of the Church. We would have 
thought that surely the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have qualified speedily for disciple- 
ship in the school of Christ; and that the 
common people would have found the teach- 
ing of Christ a foreign language to them. Yet 
the reverse is true. These pharisaic scholars 
and exegetes grow day by day more and more 
ignorant of Christ, whilst the unlettered and 
the unlearned are getting nearer and nearer 
to the heart of God. The reason is obvious. 
The Pharisees thought that by knowledge 
and position they would speedily become the 
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pillars in the kingdom of which Christ spoke 
so much, and the common people, knowing 
nothing, were content to be taught and 
anxious to do whatsoever the Master said, with 
the result that they speedily found them- 
selves in the embrace of the Saviour, at the 
centre of the kingdom they sought. It is the 
same to-day. If you want God, whether you 
can believe in Him or not, do what He says, 
and that will speedily justify itself in your 
knowing not only that you have discovered 
God, but that He has discovered you. In 
order to find the supremacy and grandeur 
of Christ, you are not asked to understand 
Him but to obey Him. 

Think of how Robertson of Brighton felt 
his creed crumbling beneath him. He looked 
around in bewilderment, and felt that to him 
nothing was left save the eternal distinction 
between right and wrong, and with greater 
determination than ever he left the one and 
held to the other. He knew that nothing 
would justify him in taking the wrong road in 
conduct, that he must keep to the right. In 
the end he found God standing before him, a 
brighter and greater reality than ever. God 
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is not going to manifest Himself to a man who 
is tricky and insincere. 

A man came to me one day with a look of 
earnestness on his face, and said that he had 
read so much and had become so familiar 
with religion considered from the scientific 
standpoint, that he could not satisfy him- 
self concerning the existence of God. My 
reply was, ‘ No, my dear sir, and you never 
will so long as you go on feasting another 
man’s wife and disgracefully neglecting your 
own. What do you take God for, if you 
think He is going to show Himself to a man 
whose life is crooked as a corkscrew?’ For 
the scepticism that is sincere, that has 
been born in the struggles of the soul, I have 
the greatest possible sympathy and respect. 
But the scepticism that cannot see God 
because its eyes are filled with iniquity must 
be treated with scant courtesy. Men do 
not find God by doing wrong, but by doing 
right though the heavens fall. There is no 
room to doubt that the man who is ever 
seeking for the light, and who lives up to 
the light as it comes, who ‘keeps to the 
right’ in conduct, will be lost in no morass, 
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but will land at the Father’s house in 
peace. 


4. KEEP TO THE RIGHT COMPANY 


There are some who say they are endeavour- 
ing to find God. They may be, but they 
seem very frightened of going where He is 
likely to be found. They rarely appear in 
the place where God has especially promised 
to be. If you want God, keep in the right 
track and travel to His altar, where He has 
promised to be present. If you have not 
discovered God, go to His meeting-place, His 
house, His table, and wait until you behold 
His presence. As I reached my home one 
night, I found a man waiting for me. His 
first words were, ‘I knew I should find you 
here, either coming in or going out.’ Pre- 
cisely. It was my home, and there I was 
certain to come. If you want God, come to 
His dwelling-place and to the habitation of 
His holiness, and wait. The patriarchs had 
their altars, and our Lord didnot abolish but 
enlarged the altar, and spiritualized it. If 
you travel from the altar, the place of spiritual 
fellowship, you will travel from God, In my 
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rambles recently I saw outside a house a 
large notice-board, painted white, divided 
into two portions by a strip running down 
the middle. The border and lettering were 
in black. These were the startling words 
that arrested my attention : 


MEETING HOUSE 
FOR ie Jd. JONES. 


UNATTACHED 


FUNERALS 
CHRISTIANS. 


COMPLETELY 
FURNISHED. 


SERVICES, 


SUNDAY, 11 A.M. AND 
7 P.M. 





That man was advertising a greater truth 
than he knew. The end of unattached 
Christians simply means ‘Coffins.’ To be 
unattached to right company, to be separate 
from the people of God, ends in spiritual 
death. When the devil engages a man in 
lonely conflict it is not the man who wins. 
There was only one man who ever won in 
lonely conflict with Satan, and that was the 
Man Divine. If you are in earnest in your 
fight against evil, and in earnest in your 
search for the true, you cannot afford to be 
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alone. Every man of God needs every other 
man of God. We need to come to each 
other’s help. This company of men before 
me now rouses my emotions and wellnigh 
moves meto tears. You represent tragedies, 
and ambitions, and plots of avarice, and un- 
quenchable hopes, and yet here we are in the 
presence of each other, recognizing that we 
all need the truth as it isin Jesus. The fact 
that we are all here, notwithstanding differ- 
ences of education and of- position, with one 
accord in one place, means that the Son of 
God has knocked at the door of our common 
humanity, and we respond by silently ac- 
knowledging that it is only as we find Him 
that we can expect to be blessed or to realize 
the joys that He will crowd into our life. 
Believe me, if you would find God in Christ 
Jesus, you must KEEP TO THE RIGHT track of 
pure thought, of holy conduct, and of sincere 
worship. If you follow this highway there 
shall meet you a great light, and that light 
shall be the shining of the glory of God. 


XXIII 
THE ONLY REMEDY 


EVERY man is conscious of a dual nature 
—of the fact that he is a combination of flesh 
and spirit. These two parts of his nature 
are like quarrelling neighbours who will not 
be at peace. It is an old-standing feud, and 
at last it is recognized that peace can only 
be secured by the absolute vanquishment 
of one or the other. If the flesh is to reign, 
then it can only be by the death of the spirit ; 
and what the life of the flesh is we can easily 
discover by the illustrations visible every- 
where, and by the whispers which it makes 
into our own ears. [If the spirit is to reign, 
then the flesh must be put to death. It can 
only be by conflict that victory can be secured. 
This leads us to say : 


I. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IS A DESPERATELY 
DIFFICULT LIFE To LIVE 


You will do well to recognize this, for if 
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you say otherwise, you do but mislead those 
who know by instinct that the life of the 
spirit can never be one of ease, and also 
because those who regard the Christian life 
as easy are in all probability not living it ; 
they are vegetating, they are in a state of 
coma, or, to change the figure, are like some 
rudderless boat floating down some pleasant 
stream. The writers of Scripture, who pre- 
sumably knew most about the life they were 
describing, speak of it as a race, where strenu- 
ous effort alone can obtain the prize, as a 
wrestle, where every nerve and muscle is 
strained to its utmost, but never as a May- 
day excursion beneath summer skies. No; 
flesh and spirit are in the same man, but they 
are leagued on opposite sides; there is no 
momentary truce; it is arm to the knife, 
and war to the death of one or other of the 
combatants. Some victories may be speedily 
and easily won, but not so with the victory 
over the flesh. The struggle for existence 
with which we have become so familiar, and 
which is seen between insect and insect, 
animal and animal, man and man, is most 
of all seen between the opposing forces in the 
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same man. No man is so bad but he may 
still discern within himself some features 
which, however faded, resemble the divine ; 
no man so good but, alas! he carries about 
with him the mark of the handlings of the 
beast. Not to experience this conflict is 
not a sign of conquest, but a sign that as the 
ichneumon chloroforms its victim that it may 
devour it at leisure, so Satan has infected you 
with his poison, which is working its deadly 
ruin within. It can never be an easy thing for 
you to be a Christian when Satan and all his 
host are sworn to bring you down. 

The difficulty of living the Christian life is 
increased by the wrong methods which have 
been adopted for the suppression of the flesh. 
The Grecian flute-player was justified in 
charging double fees to pupils who had been 
taught by inferior masters, because they had 
to unlearn so much before their higher 
education could begin. We have been taught 
by the Stoic to crush our feelings, by others 
we have been told that the flesh is a delusion, 
and that it never gives the delights it pro- 
mises. All this is true, but not here do we 
learn the secret of overcoming the flesh. In 
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spite of the law of Sinai, and every other law, 
our flesh breaks through all restraints, and 
neither fear of punishment nor of detection 
keeps down the imperious demands of the 
flesh. Enough to show how difficult the 
life of the Spirit is. I would remind you: 


2. THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IS MAN’S PROPER 
SPHERE 


Do not be afraid of a paradox: the life of 
the Spirit is man’s natural sphere. It is here 
where the faculties rise to perfection. In 
every other place they are like tropical plants 
taken to arctic regions of eternal snow. The 
man who livesin the Spirit is never crowded— 
all space is his ; to the man who lives in the 
spiritual there is no boundary of time—he 
lives in eternity. No wonder the Old Book 
says, ‘He that believeth shall not make 
haste.’ There is no need for him to hurry. 
All time is his; and when time is exhausted, 
the inexhaustible eternity begins. God made 
man to be His companion ; but God is Spirit, 
therefore if we are to enter into this com- 
panionship, we must be of the Spirit also. 
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Herbert Spencer commences his definition of 
eternal life by saying that perfect correspond- 
ence.to environment would mean perfect life, 
and though he does not mean by eternal life 
what we do, yet his definition will hold. The 
fish thrown upon the shore must die unless it 
can correspond perfectly with its new environ- 
ment: the penalty of lack of correspondence 
is death. The same is true of man. Men 
talk pitifully of their environment, as if it 
were some bad thing that made goodness im- 
possible. Why do they not learn that man’s 
true environment is not flesh but Spirit ? 
If any man be ‘in’ Christ—that is our real 
environment. When your nature corresponds 
with that environment you will know what 
the fullest life is, but not until then. Epictetus 
knew the nature of such environment when his 
jailor had the grace to sympathize with him 
for being in so pitiful a place as prison. 
Epictetus was startled, and said ‘Am I in 
prison? I forgot, for I was conversing with 
the gods.’ There you have it. Get into 
harmony with your spiritual environment, and 
you will realize as never before what it is to 
live. 
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3. THE CONQUEST OF THE FLESH IS THROUGH 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT 


‘ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh.’ What is difficult and 
even impossible on false methods becomes 
easy when attempted on right lines. ‘ Walk 
in the Spirit.’ Does some man say, ‘ Ah, 
you do not know the awful cravings of my 
flesh, the imperious demands of my lower 
nature to follow forbidden things. I cannot 
crush my feelings. I know the end of lust is 
death. I know the law tells me I shall be 
detected and punished; what must I do ?’ 
Do precisely as you are told; ‘walk in the 
Spirit.’ Instead of talking so much of the 
passions of the flesh, and pitying yourself as 
a very much ill-used creature, talk of the 
passion for holiness, of a consuming  en- 
thusiasm for doing right. Instead of dwelling 
upon the attractions of evil, why not discover 
the attractions of righteousness ? There are 
some who think they can live the Christian 
life if they continue to live next door to their 
old sins and play the part of neighbours who 
never speak. ‘No,’ says Paul; quit the 
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neighbourhood ; come out from among them, 
and be separate. No man has a right to 
expect to be a thoroughly healthy Christian 
until he is at least as fervent in spirit as he 
is diligent in business. How many there are 
who excuse themselves from the calls of 
religion because of the awful strain of business, 
which leaves them with no energy for any- 
thing else. They say their brains cannot 
stand so much strain, and so prescribe for 
themselves ‘One service on Sunday, to be 
taken after dinner.’ If they would only try 
to reduce their business strain by a little 
religious strain, they would find it of immense 
advantage, for their burdens of earth would 
be lessened and their moral tone greatly 
improved. Let this truth go home. The 
reason why some people get so little out of 
religion is because they put so little into it. 
If a man is ever thinking of money and 
of the clamourings of the flesh, he is not 
likely to make much out in the development 
of his spiritual nature. It cannot be too 
clearly taught that even divine omnipo- 
tence will fail in making such Christians 
spiritually minded. If you find the world 
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is pressing heavily upon you, the only way 
to lighten that load is to feel the weight of the 
Spirit. The surest way of abolishing worldly 
passion is to create spiritual passion on the 
other side. Let there come a buoyancy and 
sprightliness into your spirit life, and you will 
not then have to dread the suggestions of 
the flesh. They will fall away from you as the 
muddy water falls away from the wing of the 
white sea-bird as it soars aloft. By changing 
your environment from the flesh to the Spirit, 
and by coming to live ‘in Christ,’ you will 
discover that what you felt impossible has 
become possible; the difficult has become easy, 
and the spiritual, which you have considered 
as an irksome intrusion, has become a tran- 
scendent delight. 


XXIV 
UP OR DOWN, WHICH ? 


SELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of 
nature. We naturally desire to escape peril 
and trouble of every kind. But such escape 
is not everything. The door by which it is 
effected mustcount for something,and whether 
that be worthy or unworthy will make a 
world of difference. So much depends upon 
whether a man has looked up or down for 
help, whether he has sought deliverance by 
worthy or unworthy means. 

The more a man is set upon lofty living, the 
more will he require help. He who is a 
creature of impulse, driven about by the 
whims and fancies which cross his fickle brain, 
may find his life wonderfully free from pro- 
blems and perplexities, and possibly discover 
within himself practically all he needs. But 
the one who has determined that righteous- 
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ness shall be exalted in his life has not made 
life easier but more difficult. He must walk 
upon a narrow ridge with yawning chasms on 
either side, and ngeds a clear head and steady 
limbs, or disaster will be the result. It is not 
the reckless man, who cares not how he walks, 
but the one who means to go straight at all 
costs, who requires help. The man resolved 
to reach the highest summits, not of wealth 
but of character, will find life consists of 
bewildering complexities enough, and his 
success or failure depends upon whether he 
is looking up or down for help. 

I have read a book entitled The Simple 
Life, but in experience life is not simple. It 
is easy to speak of simple needs; but experience 
opposes the idea entirely. In reality a man 
only needs one coat, even as a woman—if she 
could only be brought to believe it—needs but 
one dress. The very abundance of our 
wardrobe exhibits rather than relieves the 
difficulty, for it is not the man of one coat 
or the woman of one dress, but the man of 
many coats and the woman of many dresses 
who have ‘nothing to wear,’ and who are 
most insistent with perplexing questions such 
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as, ‘What shall we put on?’ ‘ Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ?’ Every true man will 
recognize where his own difficulty lies. My 
anxiety is to urge you neyer to look down 
for help, but always to look up. It isnot that 
there is no help to be gained by looking down. 
Far from it. But such help will in the long 
run hinder and not further your truest man- 
hood. 


r. A MAN REQUIRES HELP IN THE HOUR OF 
HIS TOIL 


If at your daily work you feel your need of 
help, let me beg you to look up for it and 
never down. There are thousands of over- 
worked men to-day who are pressed down by 
the hardness and irksomeness of their work. 
It is placing them under so severe a strain 
that they must have help. Then where are 
they to look for it, up or down? A man 
says, “I will find release from the strain of 
work by doing less of it’; but that will bring 
him under the blame of neglect. Or he may 
get relief from the strain by doing his work 
less carefully ; but that will mean that he will 
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tor ever miss the reward of the ‘ good and 
faithful servant.’ He has delivered himself 
from the strain of the work, but his character 
as a workman has suffered. Why not look 
up to God for help, who will lessen your strain 
by increasing your joy ? It is joy that makes 
work easy. The man who has no joy in his 
work, who toils grudgingly, can never become 
a workman that needs not to be ashamed. 
Many a man who finds himself grumbling at 
the irksomeness of his trade would find it less 
irksome if he would try to make it pleasant 
and attractive, not by neglecting part of it or 
by doing the whole of it badly, but by looking 
up and bringing God into his daily toil. That 
is looking up for help*instead of down. 


2. A MAN REQUIRES HELP IN THE HOUR OF 
HIS SORROW 


Again, will he look up or down for the 
help that he needs? There is no need to 
say what sorrow is. The experience of 
every man can supply the description for 
himself. A great French writer has said, 
‘There is no help for it; the human heart 
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must either break or turn to brass.’ The 
reason why he said that was because he had 
always looked down for help instead of up, 
and had been disappointed in the result. 
When the hour of your sorrow arrives, see 
to it that you look up for help. I have 
known some who have cultivated a spirit of 
insensibility ; when the trouble has come it 
has not touched them. They have remained 
stolid and cold as monuments. We do not 
dispute that to nerve themselves thus was 
help; but no one can deny that it is help 
from beneath rather than from above. I 
have known a man very intimately, and a 
scholarly man he was; but with all his ex- 
cellences I noticed that he was as much 
moved by a tale of sorrow as an iceberg. 
The man had many charming qualities, but 
this one lack puzzled me greatly. I resolved 
to ask him to explain himself to me, and he 
did so in these words: ‘Long agoI resolved 
to make no friends, and then I should not 
have to weep at their loss. I determined 
that I would not allow myself to be made 
miserable by the tales of woe that there are 
in the world, that I would not wear my 
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heart upon my sleeve, and then I should not 
always be having my feelings disturbed with 
the sorrows of others. It is twenty years 
since I made the resolve, and I have kept it 
until now.’ 

I do not doubt that he had found help, 
but he had gone a long way down for it. 
I would rather have climbed upwards for 
my help, and have cultivated pity, that I 
might have a heart akin to that of the Son 
of God. If in your sorrows and extremities 
you turn to the depths for your help, 
to such tricks and expedients as I have 
described, you may get a temporary allevia- 
tion, but it will be to your eternal loss. If 
you look up for help;your sorrow will spell 
opportunity, out of which a way will open 
to higher and yet greater things. Pain and 
sorrow and grief have inspired the very best 
and worst in human life. All depends upon 
whether you look up or down for help. 


3. A MAN REQUIRES HELP IN THE Hour OF 
TEMPTATION 


I need hardly tell you that there is no 
escaping temptation. The straighter you 
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resolve to live, the more will temptation 
force itself upon you. The man who has 
set his face towards nobility of character 
can enter into St. Paul’s experience and 
know what it is even to fight with beasts. 
Freedom from temptation is the inheritance 
of the man who is careless of the manner of 
the life he lives. It is needless to catalogue 
temptations, for in so doing I might omit 
yours. Temptation is as much a personal 
matter as your own hands and feet and face. 
It is not, however, of temptations that I 
speak, but of ways of escape. There is no 
moment when a man needs help so much as 
when he has resolved to do right, for a power 
within him strives to force him to do wrong. 
Again I would say, seek any and every 
help that comes, but do not be content with 
that which comes from beneath when you 
can have the help which comes from the 
uplands of God. Learn to look up, not down, 
for help. 

There is the man who resists temptation 
from prudential motives. He will not drink 
because it means a headache. He will not 
allow himself to become intoxicated because 
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it would rob him of mental alertness, and 
thereby give others an advantage over him 
in business. He has a terrible lust for gold, 
a fever of covetousness is raging through 
his brains; but he resists because he dreads 
detection and disgrace. There are other 
temptations that come with terrible force, 
but he resists because he dreads the retri- 
bution that is sure to come. We have read 
of the noble lord who said, ‘ Confound these 
legs; had I known they were going to carry 
a Lord Chancellor I would have taken greater 
care of them.’ But all this is looking down 
for help, not up. Do not misunderstand this 
message. Get help anywhere rather than 
yield that body and mind of yours a prey 
to evil. But how much better, when resisting 
temptation, to do so from the highest motives ! 
as Joseph did, who said, ‘ How can I do this 
great wickedness and sin against God?’ 
It is for you to look up, not down, for help, 
then shall it be with you in reality as the 
South Sea Islander fondly believed it was 
with him, that the strength of the enemy he 
killed passed into himself. It is right that 
you should think of your good name and 
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guard it with jealous care, right that you 
should even think of prudential reasons for | 
resisting temptation ; but not until you have 
laid hold upon God and fought the evil, not 
from those motives that come from beneath, 
but by the strength that alone comes from 
above, will you be able to emerge a purified 
and ennobled child of God. 


4. A MAN REQUIRES HELP IN THE HOUR OF 
HIS SIN 


There are those who seek pardon that they 
may escape punishment. They would give 
years of their life if only certain deeds could 
be blotted out. They crave pardon because 
they cannot endure the remembrance of their 
sin. Now, all this is something, but it is not 
much at best. It is only looking down for 
help rather than up. To uproot your sin, 
to pluck out the deeds of your past wrong- 
doing, is but a small thing compared with 
what you may achieve. It is looking down 
instead of up for help To root out disease 
is a great thing, but to bring in a rush of 
health and vitality is a thousand times 
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greater. So is it in this supreme realm of 
life. To uproot envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, to overcome every evil 
desire, is something ; but to bring in a great 
full tide of moral and spiritual health is 
vastly more. Such help alone comes 
streaming from the hills; says the psalmist, 
“Whence shall my help come? My help 
cometh from the Lord.’ Look, then, to 
God, not simply that He may remit the 
penalties that are due for your sins, but that 
He may so come into your life as to make 
a repetition of sin for ever impossible. 


XXV 
‘ONE MAN AS GOOD AS ANOTHER’ 


THE men and women of the Bible are 
certainly not unreal characters placed upon 
a stage of fiction for our amusement. They 
are as modern and as real as any man or 
woman in the metropolis to-day. Moses, 
certainly, was a modern man, for he married 
the woman of his choice, notwithstanding 
the disapproval of his relatives. Miriam 
was equally as modern, for she imagined that 
she had the right to express her sisterly mind 
to her brother upon a subject that did not 
concern her in the least. Another touch of 
the modern is found in the fact that when 
the dispute of the marriage arose much was 
dragged into it which was wholly irrelevant ; 
but as Moses would not allow his sister to 
utter her opinions too often, much had to 
be said while the opportunity lasted. Thus, 
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the outward cause of dissension was the 
Ethiopian marriage, but the inward cause 
was the prophetical supremacy of Moses 
over Miriam and Aaron. Miriam says, ‘ Hath 
the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? 
Hath He not spoken by us?’ And the 
Lord heard it. The trouble was that Miriam 
claimed equality with Moses, and was all 
the more jealous because she could not 
proclaim it openly. Let us look at a few 
of these jealous claims. 


WE GLADLY ACKNOWLEDGE THE BASAL 
EQUALITIES OF LIFE 


There is a sense in which Miriam is equal 
to Moses, and in which we are all equal to 
one another. At the bottom there is ‘much 
of a muchness about us.’ We are all the 
undying offspring of one Sire. These are 
basal equalities. God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men—that is basal unity. 
Our life is the same in origin, the same in 
possibility of fellowship with God. In 
methods of approach to Him we are all 
equal. Cleverness and ignorance must use 
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the same key to the Father’s heart. The 
wealthy and poor must tramp the same road 
of penitence and prayer. Not any sinner 
in the world has a greater claim upon one 
drop of the Saviour’s blood than another, 
any more than one daisy has a greater claim 
to the ministry and service of the solar 
system than another. The Father that looks 
down from heaven upon His children will 
not recognize the difference between a cottage 
and amansion. The difference in magnitude 
between a molehill and a mountain is im- 
perceptible when you dwell amid the stars. 
These are the fundamental equalities which 
should bridge the gulf which divides the 
duke from the beggar. These basal equalities 
should teach kinship and brotherhood in the 
highest things. We have gladly acknow- 
ledged life’s basal equalities, but : 


WE MUST NOT FORGET THE INEQUALITIES OF 
THE SUMMITS 


“Roseberry Topping’ and ‘Skiddaw’ have 
their basal equalities, for both are planked 
upon Mother Earth; but Roseberry Topping 
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reaches its summit at a very early stage, 
while Skiddaw goes towering on; and it is at 
the summits where the inequalities lie. In 
this democratic age, when the orator screams 
forth that ‘ONE Man Is as GoopD as 
ANOTHER,” the audience shrieks its approval, 
claps violently, and falls back exhausted with 
its enthusiasm. The truth remains un- 
challenged until it is examined; then it is 
found to be false, that the ‘ truth ’ is ‘ untrue.’ 

If you tell me that your watch is as good 
as mine, it is foolish to quarrel over the state- 
ment, for there are tests at hand to prove 
either its truth or its falsity, and when these 
are applied the fact is established on one side 
or the other. If you say you can sing as 
well as Edward Lloyd, I will not contradict 
you—that would be rude ; besides, it would 
not discover the truth. There are tests at 
hand to determine the accuracy of your 
statement, or otherwise. Do you mind sing- 
ing? I want to judge for myself... . 
Thank you, that will do; I have heard your 
singing .. . and Edward Lloyd’s! Some 
can sing in low-pitched rooms without 
inconvenience ; others require the open space, 
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the infinite heights of the heavens, for the 
angels are calling back the voice to its native 
heights. Do not claim equality ; let others 
acknowledge it. If you were by yourself, 
I should suggest that your claim lacks 
modesty. I acknowledge basal equalities ; 
I have done so. You can both sing, you and 
Edward Lloyd, but the inequality lies not 
at the base but at the summits. 


YOU HAVE MADE THE CLAIM THAT ‘ONE MAN 
Is AS GooD AS ANOTHER’ 


Now, a man is made up of many parts. I will 
only ask your attention to three points where 
a man is very sensitive about his equality 
with others. The first is his opinion, the 
second is his religion, and the third is his 
character. Look with me at these three. 


Is ONE MAN’s OPINION AS GOOD AS 
ANOTHER’S ? 


To answer this question there will surely 
be tests somewhere, as there were tests to 
discover if you were as good a singer as 
Edward Lloyd. What trouble have you 
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taken to know all the facts of the case 
before expressing your opinion ? When rival 
theories have come before you, what capacity 
of mind have you had at your command for 
sifting evidence? Have you taken the 
trouble to read the best books, and converse 
with the best-known authorities ? Supposing 
you have done all this, what precautions 
have you taken to guard yourself against 
error? Thus you see that opinions, to be 
worth much, demand a vast amount of time, 
and patience, and research. Are you now 
quite sure that your opinion is as good as 
another man’s ? 

Sir James Paget, the great physician, has 
told us how he regarded his work: ‘To 
see the beam of life and death so evenly 
balanced that it turns this way or that, 
according to the skill that may be cast 
into the scale of life, and then to gather 
into thought all the issues that are involved 
in the life and death of any man. The 
anxiety of ignorance at such a time would 
be unbearable. All depends upon the skill 
of one. Conceive that one yourself: what 
would be your remorse if, when the friends 
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turn to you in their distress, you feel as 
helpless as themselves, your hand paralysed 
by the fear of ignorance, your mind confused 
with that half knowledge, whose glimmerings | 
only show that more skill would have saved 
the dying man.’ If that was the spirit in 
which Sir James Paget worked, no wonder he 
attained the eminence that was his. His 
opinions were based on a wide and earnest 
search for knowledge. What would you 
think of some lazy, perhaps half-drunken 
practitioner claiming that his own opinion 
was as good? The fact is, the value of your 
opinion will not be acknowledged by your 
claim, but by the earnestness with which 
others seek it; and if they ask it not, do not 
make claims which make you look foolish 
where silence would, at least, have permitted 
you to look as wise as the sphinx. Your 
claim has not helped you ; it has spoiled all. 


Is ONE MAn’s RELIGION AS GOOD AS 
ANOTHER’S ? 


There again my answer would be that 
it depends upon two things: it depends 
upon the man who has the religion, and 
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it depends also upon the religion itself. 
I am indeed prepared to admit that even 
here there are basal equalities, for all religions 
in some sense have come from God. That 
does not say that you can compare the 
religion which expresses itself by bowing 
down to some inert mass of stone or wood 
with the religion that gives to you a high 
and lofty conception of the spirituality of 
God. How can you compare Mohammed- 
anism with Christianity? The one looks 
pitifully upon your weaknesses, and if you 
fall into temptation, does but pity you for 
the weakness that is the penalty of your 
humanity. The other not only inspires with 
an ideal unsurpassed -for its loftiness, but 
supplies the power by which it may be 
reached. Can you compare Buddhism with 
the religion of Christ ? If you do, it is but 
to reveal the equality of the base, that 
both indeed have come forth from God ; 
but what of the inequality of the summits ? 
The one promises you the Nirvana of absolute 
forgetfulness, the other promises you a 
heaven of conscious union and fellowship 
with God. 
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Indeed this leads me on to say that 
the supreme purpose of religion is to bring 
man and God together, and the religion 
that best secures this is the religion which 
gives to us the incarnate Christ. There 
are some who would confound Unitarianism 
with Christianity, and insist that one is as 
good as the other; but it is not so. We 
admit that Unitarianism may do a man 
good, but Christianity makes him good. A 
woman came rushing to me to ask that 
I would visit her father, who was dying, for, 
said she, ‘he never goes to church,’ and 
then, correcting herself, added, ‘ Well, he only 
goes to that church which has no Saviour!’ 
That was a stroke of unconscious genius 
which enabled her so to describe the Uni- 
tarian’s church. It is the supreme need of 
our life that we have a Church with a SAviour. 
All others are empty and vain.! But as to 


* “A famous Frenchman who had done much for his 
countrymen bethought himself once that he would invent 
a new religion for them—a religion which might replace 
the outworn Christian faith, and Satisfy every need of 
their nature. He began with a grand creed, consisting of 
truths which he felt could be verified. He composed a 
superb ritual, which was to delight every aesthetic and 
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whether one man’s religion is as good as 
another’s depends also upon the man, for 
a decent heathen is miles in advance of a 
bad Christian. There are inequalities in the 
religions themselves, there are inequalities 
in the men who hold them; and the man 
who stands the highest, as Moses stood 
higher than Aaron and Miriam, is the man 
who, having the highest religion, lives up 
to it with all the capacity of his regenerated 
soul, whose every wish and word and work 
are brought into subjection to the will of 
God. The man who only allows his re- 
ligion to affect his opinions, and never to 
alter his life, is low down indeed in the 


% 
emotional instinct in them. And then he set out through 
France on a preaching-tour. Men came and listened, 
and went away laughing. He was painfully humiliated, 
for he was in dead earnest, and in any case was not a 
conscious impostor; and in half despair he went to his 
friend Talleyrand, the subtle-minded, cynical old man. 
‘Well, it is a pity,’ said Talleyrand ; ‘it is wonderful, 
too; but I will tell you what you must do; you must go 
and get crucified, and rise again from the dead on the 
third day.’ Old Talleyrand was right. The world will 
never believe in one who cannot submit to be crucified, 
or make absolute Master one who does not rise from the 
dead.’ 
Mortals JONES, Cup of Cold Waiter, p. 48. 
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religious scale, whilst the man who sings 
to God: 


My all is on the altar, 


when he is grievously in debt to all his 
tradesmen, is not even moral, let alone 
religious. My advice to you is to stop 
making claims, but to double your zeal in 
endeavouring to live up to the very highest 
you know. 


Is ONE MAN’s CHARACTER AS GooD 
AS ANOTHER’S ? 


Men are in danger of confounding reputa- 
tion with character, and it leads to countless 
mistakes. Reputation is what men say of 
you, character is what you are; and it does 
not require a mathematician to reveal the 
discrepancy between the two. Character is 
not determined by comparing yourself with 
another, it is what you are in the sight of God. 
Character means the image and superscription 
which have been engraved upon your heart. 
What is the image ? If you think twenty times 
of gold for every once that you think of God, 
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what image has been inscribed upon you ? 
For that is your character. Great claims 
will be dishonoured unless they are supported 
by equally great endowments. 

The story has been told of Madame Patti 
calling at a Norwegian post office for the 
letters addressed to her, but the clerk de- 
murred. He said it was all very well to claim 
to be Madame Patti; others could easily 
make the same claim, and he must decline 
to do as requested. She presented her card, 
but to him that was no proof: others might 
present cards. It looked as if she would 
have to go without her letters, until, with 
happy thought, she said, ‘I will sing for 
you, and she sang, and her rich, full voice 
rang out its sweetest notes. The clerk at 
once handed over the letters, saying, ‘Only 
one can sing like that, and it must be Madame 
Patti. I am satisfied.’ Paul claimed equal 
apostleship with Peter and the rest ; but the 
claim would not have impressed us if it had 
not been supported by apostolic words and 
deeds that were worthy of the greatest place 
in apostolic rank. 

It is not what you claim, it is what you 
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are; and the highest opinion, the purest 
religion, the sublimest character, only belong 
to the man who has come under the spell 
of Jesus Christ. Shakespeare unfolds his 
poetic power to the poetic student. Turner 
reveals the glory of colour to the student of 
art ; but no man knows the infinite capacities 
of his soul until he has stood in the school 
of Christ and learnt of Him. He is not 
only Teacher and Saviour, He is also Master 
and Model. Supremacy is reached only in 
Him, but it can be reached by all who will 
enter in. 


XXVI 
LIFE’S CHIEF VERBS 


Tue chief verbs around which the life of 
man revolves are the verbs ‘to have,’ ‘to 
do, and ‘to be.’ When a man selects his 
verb, he determines the orbit in which he is 
going to live and move and have his being, 
and therefore he chooses his destiny. 

Everywhere we have pattern cards where 
we may see each verb worked out to its 
conclusion. Perhaps when you see the 
finished article you will know which to 
choose. 


I. THE VERB ‘TO HAVE’ 


This is the verb that never goes out of 
fashion. So tenaciously have men held to 
it that there is no difficulty in estimating 
its effect upon those whose choice it has 
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been. Lot in his day selected this verb, 
‘to have.’ He chose to have all the plain 
of Jordan. Less than all he would not 
consider. The man who is governed by 
‘have’ never does. He never pondered his 
obligation to others, never gave a thought 
to the neighbours who would surround him. 
All he cared for was ‘to have,’ and there 
came a day when he wished he had had 
none. So set upon having was he that he 
must steal ‘to have.’ The man is far gone 
who can loot a battle-field ‘to have.’ Achan 
must ‘have’ the garment, the silver and 
the gold, and in dead of night he buries them 
in a hole, and then in the broad daylight 
they bury him. There was Judas, who chose 
the same verb ‘to have.’ It made him so 
greedy that he actually sold his Lord, not 
even to have gold, but silver. There was 
the rich fool of the Gospel—that is, if a fool 
can ever be rich. Year by year he went on 
helpless in the grip of a just God, and then 
he discovered that a man has nothing unless 
he has Him. I am not for the moment 
denouncing Lot’s selfishness, and Achan’s 
dishonesty, and Judas’s treachery. They 
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were not answerable for these things, but 
they were answerable for the verb which 
they allowed to dominate their lives. Satan 
decided the rest. The verb manifested itself 
in various ways with different temperaments, 
but it was the same verb. The manifesta- 
tions were different, but the ruin was complete 
in every case. Two artists have painted for 
us this verb ‘to have.’ Turner describes 
it as a monster, a dragon with flaming, 
furious mouth, but with the back of a glacier. 

You say that is a confusion of ideas, a 
mixed metaphor in colours. No, it shows 
the two sides of greed. The mouth is the 
picture of devouring greed, the glacier back 
is the picture of the way in which greed 
chills the affections and freezes the emotions. 
When the verb ‘to have’ has gripped your 
life, you become like a mass of congealed 
ice. Watts, with equal correctness, but with 
different view-point, describes the same mon- 
ster as an enthroned monarch, with a cruel 
face and awful jaws, with hands grasping 
bags of gold, whilst his feet are heavy upon 
the necks of innocence and purity. ALL, 
all is crushed beneath the heels of the man 
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whose life is governed by the verb ‘ to have.’ 
It is all very well for one of the characters 
in a book I have been reading to say, ‘I 
long for gold, not for the luxuries it brings, 
but for the humiliations it prevents’; but 
to save himself the humiliations of want, 
he pushed others into the humiliations he 
himself was so anxious to escape. When 
I think of the men I know whose whole 
life is governed by the one verb ‘to have,’ 
my heart grows sick. Then I turn to one 
of my books that tells me of James Smetham, 
a man never rich, always poor, but the 
friend of John Ruskin, and therefore rich 
indeed. He received a letter inviting him 
to go with a friend to Rome ; his reply was, 
‘IT would like to go, but my difficulty is 
to appreciate fully my own little back garden, 
our copper beech, our little nailed-up rose- 
tree, and twisted, nailed-up creepers. My 
difficulty is to appreciate to the full all I 
have. When I have finished with my back 
garden, I will go as far as Rome.’ That 
man, I declare, is richer and more to be 
envied than all the gold-hunters and dividend- 
seekers and labour-sweaters in the world. 
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James Smetham teaches what his Master 
taught before him, that it is not in having 
that life’s supreme happiness is to be found. 
And of Jesus Christ we read, He had not 
where to lay His head. 


2. THE VERB ‘TO DO’ 


Herod, we are told, ‘did many things,’ 
and the Scribes and Pharisees under the 
searching scrutiny of Jesus learnt that the 
washing of pots and cups and doing ‘many 
other such-like things’ was rejecting the com- 
mandment of God. I have no desire either 
to belittle Herod or the Scribes and Pharisees. 
I can quite believe that Herod and they did 
many things, and did them well. The man 
who is even pharisaic enough to glory in his 
doing is surely vastly ahead of the one 
who does nothing. But there is something 
higher than doing. If there had not been, 
Sinai’s summit would have been sufficient. 
But Calvary has thrown even Sinai into 
the shade. 

I am not addressing you as if you were 
all prodigals in a far country. I am certain 
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it may be said of you, as of Herod and 
the Scribes, that you have ‘done many 
things,’ and, like them, are eminently re- 
spectable. We recognize that there are those 
who are kept from the Kingdom because 
of their glaring and uncompromising wicked- 
ness. Do you forget, however, that respec- 
tability is no less a stumbling-block ? Let 
the notorious sinner enter, and we can all 
deal with him. But let a ‘most respectable 
and gentlemanly man enter,’ and how are 
we going to deal with him ? Would he not 
say, if we pressed the same remedy upon 
him as upon’the sinner, that we had made 
a mistake, that he was a respectable and a 
respected man? That may be true; we do 
not dispute, but accept it. It is also true 
that he too needs the way of forgiveness, 
of pardon, purchased by blood. The Church 
is in no difficulty in knowing how to deal 
with the submerged tenth: its difficulty is 
with ‘the upper ten,’ or those who think 
they are. When a man boasts that he 
has always paid twenty shillings in the 
pound it would be well for him to remember 
that at least he has always had the twenty 
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shillings to pay with; and when he glories 
so much in the fact that he is not a thief, 
it almost makes one think that perhaps 
the chance has been lacking. 

No one denies your ‘doing,’ but what of 
the motive that lies underneath ? History 
records for us that Queen Elizabeth exercised 
a jealous care over her country’s money, re- 
fusing to sanction any expenditure save that 
which was absolutely essential. We = praise 
her for her strict economy, and give her 
credit for it to the full. But Green tells us 
she was not so anxious to save her people’s 
money as to remember that lavish expendi- 
ture would mean fresh taxation, which could 
not be secured without consultation with 
her Parliament, and, being of true Tudor 
descent, she was not willing to divide her 
power with it, preferring absolute control. 
We commend her deed, but we cannot 
praise her motive. 

Once I saw this legend inscribed upon a 
shop window, ‘We close our shop on Sunday 
because we make enough money through the 
week.’ To close the. shop on Sunday was 
excellent, but the motive was not so good, 
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surely, as it might have been. If you walk 
up to Christ and say, ‘I have done no 
murder,’ He will not deny your words, but 
He will look at you and into you, until you 
will remember the day when if a look had 
been a dagger your brother had died at your 
feet, and you will walk away convicted in 
your very heart. If you come to Christ and 
say, ‘I am not an idolater,’ He will look at 
you until.you recognize what gold means to 
your life, and then it will dawn upon you that 
there are different kinds of idolaters—some 
bowing down to a log of wood and calling it 
God, some bowing down to a pile of sovereigns, 
and in their heart of hearts saying the same 
word. If you declare you have never been 
drunk, and never committed adultery, and 
that confession has been accepted as true 
every other where, that is something; but 
in the presence of Christ you are made 
to feel that purity is not merely a matter 
of deed but of thought. It is not the 
‘doing’ that will secure you the reward, 
but the motive that lies behind. This verb 
“to do’ is not the highest of which you 
are capable. 
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3. THE VERB ‘TO BE’ 


Not only in grammar but in morals, in life, 
must the verb ‘to be’ come first. It is the 
foundation of all things, the auxiliary to all 
other verbs. Without this verb there is no 
grammar, no syntax, no anything, Doing 
which is based upon wrong motives is of no 
avail in the last and greatest of tribunals. 
Character is the only true basis of conduct. 
I have heard that when the great debating, 
hall at Oxford was completed, two world- 
renowned artists, Burne-Jones and Rossetti, 
undertook, as their offering to the building, to 
decorate the walls by painting upon them sub- 
jects from Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
Burne-Jones painted Lancelot, and Rossetti 
painted the Death of Merlin. These artists 
had the artistic skill for the work: they did 
the work so magnificently that Coventry Pat- 
more said the walls resembled old illuminated 
parchments, Alas! however, their work was 
speedily ruined, for behind the skill they 
had and the work they did they had ex- 
pended all their efforts upon a damp back- 
ground, and it was not long before their 
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work began to fade and then to peel away. 
Their work was ruined. 

It will be like this in your life. Your 
possessions may creep up and up until you 
have abundance; but at last the fact is 
discovered that the foundation is rotten, 
and down comes your fabric, and the 
higher your building the greater the crash. 
Or you have been like Herod, ‘ doing 
many things’; but there comes the day 
when some word is spoken, and then all is 
known. I have read of a huge stone being 
discovered in South Africa. It was called 
a diamond; and said to be worth a king’s 
ransom; until one day a specialist came 
along and begged that he might be allowed 
to hold the precious stone. The request 
was granted, and he touched it with a sharp 
instrument that scratched its surface, and 
in a moment the fiction was discovered and 
its value gone. You have done many things ; 
but are you not afraid of the fatal scratch 
that shows what is underneath ? If, however, 
you have learnt the verb ‘to be,’ and know 
that it represents holiness of character, you 
have nothing to fear, and may wait for the 
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coming of the King with joy. But if you 
are merely a human warehouse stocked 
with goods, a human depository and nothing 
more ; or if you are a bit of human machinery 
always ‘turning out’ something, but with 
no morality behind, then you may go on 
with what religious flummery you like; you 
may, if you are so disposed, stand on a 
pillar, and, like St. Simeon Stylites, bow 
yourself twelve hundred times a day, or, 
like another saint, offer seven hundred prayers 
in a day, but they will avail you nothing. 
If, on the other hand; you have chosen as 
your chief verb ‘to be,’ and have set your 
whole life on the attainment of character, 
if you are in truth a GOop man, ‘ then, though 
every Pharisee that ever lived should hate 
you, and though every Church in the world 
should excommunicate you, and though every 
priest that ever lived should hurl at you 
his separate anathema, as once they did 
at the King of saints, yet to you the golden 
gates of heaven shall open, harmonious on 
their golden hinges, and you shall be folded 
for ever upon the bosom of eternal love.’ 
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